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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


We wrote last month towards the end of the 

Fina. Returns. General Election, which was finally terminated by 

the tardy return from Orkney and Shetland. The 

old House of Commons at the Dissolution consisted of 321 
Unionists and 348 Home Rulers. In the new House there are 
411 Unionists and 259 Home Rulers—or a net gain of 90 Unionist 
seats. The Unionist majority of 1895 is nearly four times as large 
as that mustered by Gladstonianism in 1892, and there is every 
reason to believe it to be infinitely more homogeneous. If the 
Ministerial majority is, however, to be resolved for any purpose 
into its component parts, it is worth noting that it consists of 340 
Conservatives and 71 Liberal Unionists, and if the whole Liberal 
Unionist Party abandoned their allies the Conservatives would still 
have a majority which the lateGovernment would regard as adequate 
for attempting big measures with. The speculation is a perfectly 
idle one, as the Liberal Unionists have been incorporated into the 
Ministerial system, and there is no likelihood whatsoever of any sub- 
ject arising calculated to cleave them asunder. No doubt it will be 
impossible to maintain in its integrity such an enormous majority— 
there must be some crumbling at bye-elections, and here and there 
a malcontent may for practical purposes join the Opposition—but 
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the alliance itself is now, we believe, quite impregnable. Some of 
the electioneering statistics are far from dull; for instance, the 
Liberal Unionists, instead of being wiped out, gained 23 seats net, 
or enough to wipe out the late Home Rule majority and replace it 
by one of almost similar size, supposing the Conservative forces 
had remained stationary. These “renegades” now outnumber 
the Anti-Parnellites. There has been an honourable competition 
among different parts of the United Kingdom as to which has 
contributed most to the Unionist victory. Mr. Chamberlain 
points with pride to the attitude of the Midlands. After all, it 
was Mr. Chamberlain’s influence in 1892 which saved us from 
a great Home Rule reaction, and of the forty-four seats in War- 
wickshire, Worcestershire, Staffordshire, and Shropshire, thirty- 
five were then won by the Unionists, leaving nine only to their 
opponents. In 1895 these seats are divided between thirty-eight 
Unionists and only six Gladstonians. As Mr. Chamberlain says, 
“it is most instructive to compare the present results with the con- 
dition of things in 1885, before Mr. Gladstone had made his great 
surrender to Mr. Parnell, when thirty-three seats were held by 
Liberals and only eleven by the Conservatives!” He attributes 
this to the steadfast Midland adherence to the unity of the Empire 
and to their preference for social reform to the revolutionary legis- 
lation which it has been sought to force upon them. The map ot 
Lancashire is quite as satisfactory as that of the Midlands, as out 
of fifty-seven seats there are only nine Home Rule Members. The 
whitest portion of Major Ross’s electoral map is to be found, however, 
in the southerly part of England. The home counties return seventy- 
nine Members to the House of Commons, of whom only five are 
Home Rulers, and out of the sixty-two metropolitan Members 
there are actually fifty-four Unionists, giving a joint result of this 
part of England of 128 Unionists to thirteen Home Rulers—a 
majority of nearly ten to one, the figure by which the House of 
Lords rejected the Home Rule Bill. 


The present is the 15th Parliament elected since 
A MEASURE OF the revolutionary Reform Bill of 1832, and the 
‘following table of approximate majorities shows 
the magnitude of the Unionist victory, which it will be observed 
has not had a parallel since the first House of Commons on the 
list. For the years 1874-1885 the Home Rule vote has not been 
counted on either side. Since the latter date it has contributed to 
the general Separatist vote :— 
1833 Liberal Majority ... se ae ... 370 
1835 do. oa 


1837 do. \ i ee oe eee 
1841 Conservative " ae as sass .. 76 
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Liberal Majority ... 
Conservative do. a 
Liberal do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do, 
Conservative do. 
Liberal do. 

do. do. 
Unionist do, 
Separatist do. 
Unionist do. 


Naturally such a great political turnover has made 

PersoNAL. the House of Commons almost unrecognizable. In 
many respects it is a great improvement on its 

predecessor, as several men of the noisy, self-advertising order have 
lost their seats ; still there are conspicuous gaps, one of which will 
not be filled. Mr. Gladstone retires after an almost unbroken 
membership of sixty-three years, but in his case the break is not so 
marked, as it is a year and ahalf since he has been seen within the 
precincts of the House. Mr. Whitbread, the vir pietute gravis of 
his Party, relinquishes that onerous position after forty-three years’ 
service. Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. 
Stansfeld, Sir Bernard Samuelson, Mr. T. B. Potter, Mr. J. C. 
Stephenson, and Sir Isaac Holden also leave the Parliamentary 
arena, and the next we expect to hear of them is that they view 
with alarm some new fad adopted by their Party. Of the many 
defeated Members of the late Administration there is only one, Mr. 
John Morley, whom the House of Commons seriously regrets to 
lose, and no doubt when a seat considered safe offers itself he 
will return. On the Unionist side Sir Henry James and Mr. 
Matthews have become peers, while Sir Richard Paget, Mr. Boord, 
and Sir Richard Temple have retired. At the election there were 
very few Unionist losses, but Mr. R. G. Mowbray, Lord Elcho, 
Colonel Bridgeman, and Major Darwin will, we trust, have oppor- 
tunities of rejoining the House, which is not rendered less attrac- 
tive by the loss of Mr. Seymour Keay, Mr. A. C. Morton, Mr. Byles, 
Mr. Benn, Mr. Snape, Mr. Roby, and Mr. Conybeare. Among the 
Members who now enter it for the first time there are some young 
men, but not nearly so many as there should be, who ought to 
make a mark. Mr. Geoffrey Drage has great ability and a 
considerable future if he will only allow full play to his 
natural modesty ; Sir William Gull is capable and keen, Mr. 
Lionel Holland is one of the cleverest of the forward Con- 
servatives, and has played a conspicuous part in recent London 
politics ; Sir John Stirling Maxwell and Lord Hugh Cecil, if they 
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devote themselves to politics, should also do well. From all 
accounts, the ablest of the very young Conservatives is Lord Wark- 
worth, who unsuccessfully fought Sir Edward Grey, and we cannot 
think he will be allowed to remain outside the House. There is 
an immense deal of business capacity in the Unionist ranks, and 
the general ability of the House will be found rather above than 
below the average, but of new political talent there is a singular 
dearth, while of doubtful commercial talent there is no lack, and 
the race to whom a seat is simply a stepping-stone to a more re- 
munerative directorship grows to alarming proportions. There 
are only thirty-three new Members on the Radical side, several of 
whom are men of much ability, such as Mr. C. P. Scott, the editor 
of the Manchester Guardian, and Mr. G. Harwood, the Member 
for Bolton, but they are not under forty. 


It would not be generous, or even just, to leave a 
THE ORGANIZER 


or Victory, eneral Election which has been universally des- 
cribed as a soldier’s battle without some reference 

to the services of Captain R. W. Middleton, R.N., the Chief Con- 
servative Agent. His name does not often appear in the news- 
papers, and as he has never sought publicity, very little is known 
of his work beyond the strictly political world. He is a distin- 


guished naval officer who, during his life of active service, had 
always taken a keen interest in Conservative politics when on 
shore. He gained his first experience in Kent in the early eighties, 
and we believe Mr. Akers Douglas was the earliest politician to 
distinguish his merit, and he was urgently invited to take charge 
of the Central Conservative Office. At that time the Party organi- 
zation was in a very demoralized condition, consequent upon 
repeated changes at headquarters. The work was difficult, for 
the County Franchise had just been lowered and the Redistri- 
bution Act had so completely obliterated the old Parliamentary 
lines of demarcation that many constituencies were wholly with- 
out organization. The new Chief Agent set himself to work to 
reconstitute the central system side by side with a new develop- 
ment of local organization, and the two were connected by pro- 
vincial agents, who kept the “locals” in touch with the “central ” 
—he is a strenuous believer in local responsibility and decentrali- 
zation. This has been the more strictly technical side of his work, 
and admirably it has been done, as every Conservative candidate 
is prepared to testify. He has also qualities which make him 
facillime princeps among political managers; he has great tact 
and is an admirable judge of men, especially of that class of pro- 
fessional politicians who besiege the offices of political Parties. 
Captain Middleton has now been concerned as Chief Agent in four 
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General Elections, 1885, 1886, 1892, and 1895, and he may well be 
proud of his record. The ease with which the office dealt with the 
mass of work at the recent elections was most remarkable, and so 
admirable had been the preparations for the contest that the 
whole machine was set going and kept gojng without strain or 
hitch. His staff of clerks, agents, and speakers are devoted to him, 
and he is undoubtedly a firm friend to all who serve him well. 
1895 is likely to remain his annus mirabilis, and it is believed 
that his carefully-constructed forecast of the result was nearer the 
actual figures than those of any political meteorologist. He en- 
joys the absolute confidence of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, 
and he has the ungrudging respect of Mr. Chamberlain, who 
is a generous appreciator of a foeman worthy of his steel, which 
Captain Middleton has been on some rare occasions during the last 
nine years. He is an extremely patriotic man, of great business 
capacity, but he owes his peculiar prestige to personal disinterested- 
ness. 


The new Parliament met on August the 12th, and 
THE OPENING OF 


Partiamenr, ®ter three days devoted to the election of the 
Speaker and the swearing-in of Members, the 

Queen’s Speech was read on the 15th of August. This document was 
not designed to excite interest, and very properly contained no pro- 


mise of legislation, which is postponed until next year. There was 
the usual “ friendly relations ” paragraph, and notice was taken of 
the Chinese outrages, the reforms of Armenia being pressed on the 
Sultan, and the conditions under which Bechuanaland is to be 
incorporated in the Cape .Colony. The operative part of the 
Speech was naturally a request for supplies for the various services 
of the Crown. In the debate on the Address in the House of 
Lords, Lord Rosebery made a long and jaunty speech ; his attitude 
was that of the escaped prisoner. He roamed at large over the 
Chinese, Armenian, and Chitral questions, and in discussing our 
difficulties on the Mekong, spoke of France as a “ somewhat sensi- 
tive Power,” and he derives from the French position on the ex- 
treme east of India an argument against expansion towards the 
west. In discussing the predicament of his Party at the recent 
polls, Lord Rosebery sought consolation in history, and referred to 
the gradual breakdown of the great Whig majority of 1833. The 
analogy is not so cogent as it appears, as after a revolutionary 
reduction of franchise it is only natural that the electors should 
give the Radicals a chance of carrying out their taking promises, 
and the inevitable disappointment and reaction follow as a matter 
of course. The equally misleading analogy of 1868, to which the 
same observation applies, might also be cited. We do not say 
that a Conservative Government is incapable of making itself un- 
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popular, but we think the present Cabinet knows the country too 
well to find itself overwhelmed by a deluge. Lord Rosebery dwelt 
on “the large majority out of a small plurality of votes,” which is 
“not discouraging to us.” We quite agree that King Chance is a 
capricious monarch, but it is difficult to argue away the sweeping 
and direct censure upon the late Government as shown by the 
defeat of Lord Rosebery’s colleagues. He looked forward last 
year to the conversion of England, as the “ predominant part- 
ner,” to Home Rule; but to-day Mr. Acland is the only Home 
Ruler of a Cabinet rank who sits for an English constitu- 
ency, The late Premier naturally referred to the “ reiterated voice 
of Ireland in favour of our policy.”* Lord Rosebery evidently 
attributes the recent verdict of the country to the amorphous 
character of the Newcastle}Programme. “I confess I do think it 
is a strategical mistake to’attempt to condense the creed of a life- 
time into the manifesto of the moment, and it is one the Liberal 
Party is not likely to repeat.” As Sir William Harcourt has also 
been talking of “lightening the cargo,” the political world is 
awaiting with interest to see which group is to be sacrificed and 
how patiently the punishment will be borne. Lord Rosebery 
recognized that the Unionists have “ both branches of the Legis- 
lature, so to speak, at their feet,” and they have “arrived at this 
pitch of power with cuwrte blanche to do just what they like.” 
He dwelt emphatically on the power and responsibility thus 
devolving upon the Unionists, neither of which he grudges: “I 
would rather hope and pray—in the spirit of a patriot, I hope, 
rather than the spirit of a politician—that abundance of wisdom 
and strength may be given you to use your great power and your 
unexampled opportunities in the fullest measure for the benefit of 
the nation.” 


Lord Salisbury was as witty as usual in resisting 
Lord Rosebery’s criticisms, but the interest of the 
rest of his speech was completely overshadowed by 
one of the most momentous declarations of policy of the present 
generation. He stated that on the Armenian Question the Cabinet 
accept the policy of their predecessors, and that assurances of re- 
form have been received, and that there is no likelihood of a 
renewal of the horrible crimes which have distressed the civilized 
world. The Premier spoke of the inadequacy of the guarantees 
offered by the Sultan for the execution of these reforms, and hoped 
that France and Russia, which had co-operated with Great Britain 
so far, would continue to do so to the end. Lord Salisbury then 


LORD SALISBURY’S 
SPEECH, 


* It is worth noting that Mr. T. M. Healy has since stated, “so far as his 
experience went, it did not much matter to his country which Party was in power, 
as the result to Ireland was pretty much the same.” 
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addressed a most solemn remonstrance and warning to the Turkish 
Government, which is too important to be curtailed :— 


‘*Tf the Sultan has interposed delays, procrastination, excuses which do not seem 
to us valid and do not seem to us wise, which it is, unfortunately, in obedience to 
a delusion by which Turkish Governments have been for toolong guided. His one 
fear appears to be lest he should do anything which would sacrifice the apparent 
independence of his country. It is a noble sentiment, to which we desire to give 
every sympathy, but the independence of Turkey, though it is written in the public 
law of Europe, though it is guaranteed by the treaties of Berlin and Paris, is yet a 
very special kind of independence ; it is independence that exists by reason of the 
agreement of other Powers that they will not interfere with it and that they will 
maintain it, and the danger, of course, which the Powers have felt from the first 
time that this policy was initiated has been lest in maintaining the Turkish Empire 
in protecting it from the possible ambitions of other Powers, in giving to it a stability 
which it would not naturally possess, their fear has been lest they should be uphold- 
ing a mechanism which did not work for human happiness and progress, but rather 
showed tendencies towards weak government and towards free licence to the 
antagonism of creed and of race which has for so many centuries been 
the curse of the provinces of the Turkish Empire. Europe has maintained the 
Turkish Empire, and yet by the stipulations it has constantly exacted it has 
shown its apprehension lest by giving to it factitious stability it might produce 
more misery than benefit to the human race. How long the present state of 
things will go on I confess appears to me more doubtful than it did twenty years 
ago. The noble lord himself said that the permanence of the Sultan’s rule was 
involved in the conduct that he pursued. If generation after generation cries of 
misery come up from various parts of the Turkish Empire I am sure the Sultan 
cannot blind himself to the probability that Europe will at some time or other 
become weary of the appeals that are made to it and the factitious strength 
that is given to his Empire will fail it. I have earnestly tried to impress upon 
the Turkish Government the extreme gravity of the conduct which it has pur- 
sued; but at the same time to impress upon it that there is no Government 
more anxious to maintain the Ottoman Empire than the English Government.” 


There is no doubt that prior to this declaration the Sultan was 
firmly resolved not to admit the principle of Foreign Control ; it is 
equally certain that he is bound to give way, should France and 
Russia be loyal to their undertakings, but if the French Press, the 
in st ainbitious mischief-maker of Europe, forces its advice upon the 
French Government, the problem will be even simpler. Parisian 
newspapers have been persistently declaring since Lord Salisbury’s 
speech that the agreement between the three Powers is at an end, 
and that to Great Britain alone will be left the task of coercing 
Turkey. This may, of course, be the ordinary Boulevard gossip, 
but should the French Government be no wiser than the French 
Press, England and Russia will probably have the great oppor- 
tunity which both desire of publicly co-operating @ deux. Russia’s 
withdrawal is hardly to be contemplated. 


Mr. Gully, Q.C., the successor of Mr. Peel as Speaker 

THE SPEAKER. of the House of Commons, was certainly born 
under a lucky star. Five months ago he was an 

obscure lawyer of uncertain practice and an absolutely unknown 
politician who had taken no part whatsoever in the work of the 
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House of Commons, where, indeed, but few men knew him by 
sight. He was not considered to be a man of commanding ability 
or great strength, but merely the average barrister who tries to 
remain on good terms with a constituency in order that he may 
become a judge. His seat was precarious, however, and the 
appointment tarried. On the unfortunate resignation of Mr. Peel 
it occurred to some daring spirit in the Gladstonian Party to pro- 
pose Mr. Gully for the Speakership, and he was imposed upon the 
House by a narrow majority, in spite of the paramount claims of 
Sir Matthew White Ridley and in face of the explicit assertion of 
the Opposition that if they succeeded at the polls this scandalous 
job would be revoked. Mr. Gully’s seat was attacked with some 
vigour at the General Election, but he wrapped himself in the dig- 
nity of the Speaker’s robe and declined to talk politics; the awe- 
struck “burghers of Carlisle” responded to this appeal, feeling that 
it would involve high penalties to reject anything so sacrosanct as a 
possible Speaker, and Mr. Gully held his ground amid the general dé- 
bacle of his Party. The Unionists were in an exuberantly magnani- 
mous mood after their great victory, and it was decided to abandon 
the intention of repudiating Mr. Gully, who was consequently once 
more inducted to the Speaker’s chair on the opening of Parliament: 
and this time with the unanimous acquiescence of the House of 
Commons. At the same time, many who care about the reputation 
of Parliament regard the experiment with much anxiety, and 
resent the condonation of a job almost unmatched in Parlia- 
mentary annals. A partisan Press is interested in representing Mr. 
Gully as a heaven-born Speaker, who will make us forget Mr. Peel, 
but as a matter of fact he has so far done nothing to show himself 
equal to the position. He is undoubtedly a courteous and amiable 
gentleman, who will probably do as well in fair weather as any other 
man whose name might be drawn by lot out of a bag, but whether 
he is able to ride the Welsh whirlwind and direct the Irish storm 
no man can affirm, while most doubt it. We fear this appointment 
may in any case spur lawyers to claim a still larger share of the 
spoils of public life, and to judge by the backing Mr. Gully has 
received from his fellow-barristers the profession is alive to this 
aspect of the episode. We do not know whether to hope that the 
present Speaker will be an abject failure or an electrifying success ; 
in the one case the House of Commons will become a mere pande- 
monium, while in the other it will be always possible for a Minister 
to defend a bad appointment on the ground of “ Gully’s success.” 


The most interesting feature of the debate on the 
Address in the House of Commons was unquestion- 
ably Mr. Gerald Balfour's début as Irish Secre- 
tary. We do not wish to be premature in pronouncing as a success 


Mr, GERALD 
BALFouR’s D£BvuT. 
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a man who has only been a few weeks in one of the most exacting 
posts in the Empire, without previous administrative experience or 
great debating practice, but his speech was brimful of promise—it 
was explicit, straightforward, tolerant, and full of statesmanlike 
sympathy towards the genuine Irish problems. The speaker met 
with generous recognition from his opponents, and even on the 
Nationalist benches there was manifested a disposition to abate 
the edge of the keen campaign with which the new Chief Secretary 
has been threatened. In dealing with Mr. Redmond’s demand for 
immediate land legislation on the lines of the Select Committee’s 
Report, he pointed out that the precedent adduced of Mr. Parnell’s 
action in 1886 does not apply to the present day. There was very 
great distress nine years ago, consequent on a very rapid fall ot 
prices. “ At present it cannot be truly said that there is distress in 
Ireland.” In any case the suggested legislation (7.c., Mr. Morley’s 
abortive Bill) differs from Mr. Parnell’s proposal in that it would 
afford no immediate relief, as it would only affect rents in cases of 
applications made subsequent to the passing of the Bill, and could 
only refix rents that have run their fifteen years. In discussing 
the Government’s general attitude towards the Irish Question, he 
declared in response to Mr. Redmond that “our attitude upon the 
question of Home Rule is and will continue to be one of unchang- 
ing and inflexible opposition.” Passing on from “controversial 
topics” the Chief Secretary spoke of “those matters on which I can 
at all events approach somewhat more nearly to the views ex- 
pressed by the Hon. Member for Waterford.” A general Irish 
Land Bill dealing with the points at present in dispute may be 
introduced later on, and in the meantime assurances are given 
that the “judicial” tenants will run no risk of impairing their 
legal position as their rents run until September, 1896, at the very 
earliest, and the Government pledges itself to secure them in good 
time. In addition, the Land Bill of next year will deal with 
Tenants’ Improvements, sub-letting, the present exclusions from the 
Act, the simplification and cheapening of procedure, and “ the pro- 
motion of more rapid and effective working of the Land Purchase 
Acts.” Mr. Gerald Balfour agreed with Mr. Redmond that the dual 
ownership cannot afford a solution of the problem, and that “the 
transference of the land from the landlord to the tenant must be 
ultimately the only effective solution.” Thirty million pounds are 
at present available for purchase purposes, and until this has been 
exhausted it is idle to talk of a universal measure or to urge com- 
pulsion. 


In referring to the evicted tenants, the Chief 
Secretary pointed out that the number of evicted 
farms is diminishing, while the number of evicted 
tenants making voluntary arrangements with their landlords is 
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increasing. Mr. Morley threatened terrible consequences on the 
rejection of his drastic Bill of last year, which have never been 
realized, and this year he failed to reintroduce that urgent 
measure, and was contented to tack on to his Land Bill what 
was practically a re-enactment of Clause 13 of the Bill of 1891. 
The Unionist Government is prepared to go to this extent, and 
the speaker hinted that, with co-operation, such a measure might 
be passed this very Session. He alluded sympathetically to the 
creation of a Board of Agriculture, the extension of Light Rail- 
ways, the enlargement of the congested Districts Board, and 
State-Aided Drainage. Mr. Gerald Balfour claimed for the Union- 
ists that they have at heart the good of Ireland, and concluded 


by summarizing “the distinctive principles of Unionist Policy 
towards Ireland.” 


‘* We desire to adapt our remedy to the character of the country’s needs. Our 
desire is to hold the scales evenly between the various sections into which the 
people of Ireland are divided, without distinction of creed or class. Our desire is 
to remedy every grievance from which any section of the Irish people can 
legitimately be said to suffer. Our desire is to establish an industrious peasantry 
in the ownership of the land which they at present cultivate, and in those cases 
where the relation between landlord and tenant is not thus done away with to do 
something at least to remove the friction which in many cases makes the relation 
between them a misfortune to both. Lastly, our desire is to be not only just, but 
generous, in promoting the industrial and material development of the country, 
and so to sow the seeds of future prosperity. I am encouraged to hope from 
what has fallen to-night from the Hon. Member for Waterford that he at least 
will regard our efforts in this direction with benevolent neutrality, if he does not 
accord us his active support. But, whether we win the support of the Irish 
Members or not, we intend to proceed quietly in the way we have chosen, trusting 
to the operation of time to vindicate our policy and to secure for us that which 
must be at once the object and the reward of all efforts of statesmanship, the 
happiness and contentment of the people.” 


The following day (August 16th) the Chief Secretary received 
compliments from several unwonted quarters. Mr. Swift Macneill 
“hoped that, while the present Government was in office, they 
would endeavour to make the country peaceful and prosperous, 
and in that attempt the Irish Members would help them, and 
attempt to get their own terms afterwards.” Mr. Lough, the Home 
Rule Member for Islington, said: “The Liberal policy consisted 
of a great constitutional change; the Unionist policy consisted 
of the recognition of the poverty of Ireland and the attempt to 
remedy that poverty. He recognized with gratitude the sympa- 
thetic spirit which the leader of the House and his brother had 
displayed in regard to this question.” Mr. T. M. Healy did not 
think it was a very attractive programme, “but no doubt the 
Chief Secretary put it forward conscientiously.” One can never 
be very sanguine in Irish affairs—as Mr. Arthur Balfour said this 
year, ina profoundly wise speech, the Irish question rests on 
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“ memories,” it does not “deal with present realities”—but we can 
recall no Chief Secretary who has made so hopeful a start as Mr. 
Gerald Balfour. His progress will be watched with the utmost 
interest. 


The agitated debate that has been raging for some 

pe. F. weeks in the Press as to the fit and proper person 

~ CHEF. to succeed the Duke of Cambridge as Commander- 
in-Chief has at last been set at rest by the selection 

of Lord Wolseley. The new appointment takes effect from the 
first of November, to which date the Duke of Cambridge’s term has 
been extended in order that he may complete certain autumn 
inspections. Lord Wolseley will not succeed to the status of 
“the Duke,” though how far the position is to be impaired by im- 
pending changes the public have not yet been informed, for the 
simple reason that these have not yet been decided upon. In an- 
nouncing the appointment, Lord Lansdowne (the Secretary of State 
for War) was extremely guarded in referring to Army Reform, but he 
said that Lord Wolseley clearly understood “that the conditions under 
which he will hold his appointment are still under consideration, 
that Her Majesty’s Government reserve to themselves an absolutely 
free hand in deciding what changes may be necessary.” Lord 
Roberts and the Duke of Connaught have both been supported for 
the post, and we confess we should have found it very difficult to 
discriminate between the claims of the three competitors. All are 
absolutely devoted to the Army, and on the ground that the Service 
is divided into two hostile camps, whose battlecry is Roberts and 
Wolseley respectively, a good deal might have been said in favour of 
a neutral such as the Duke of Connaught. However, he is many 
years younger than either of the others, and has not had anything 
like their experience in the field. Lord Roberts's selection would 
no doubt have been hailed with greater popular enthusiasm in the 
Army than that of his rival, for he is one of those men who never 
come in contact with his fellows without making devoted friends; 
he has done great imperial work in India, and has mastered the 
doctrine of “the command of the sea.” As far as we can judge, 
however, the intellect of the Army generally approves of Lord 
Wolseley’s selection, and what recommends him to the lay mind 
is the extraordinary variety and brilliancy of his services. Al- 
though he is only sixty-two, he gained his first experience in 
the Burmese Campaign of 1852 and 1853, when he was severely 
wounded and honourably mentioned in despatches. He served 
with great distinction through the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, 
and the Chinese Campaign of 1860. He commanded the Red 
River Expedition in 1870, and that to Ashantee in 1873 to 1874. 
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He wound up the war with the Zulus and subsequently subdued the 
Boers. He commanded the expedition to Egypt in 1881, and won 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and he did all that a man at that tardy 
date could do to rescue Gordon in 1885. He has complete grasp 
of military administration, having been Quartermaster-General and 
Adjutant-General at the War Office, as well as Commander-in- 
Chief in Ireland. He is an ardent reformer, and we hope is not 
destined to disillusionment. Lord Wolseley is accused, but most 
unjustly, of being jealous of the predominant popularity of the 
Navy—he recognizes it as the first, but not the only line of defence, 
and, like a wise soldier, is equally anxious for the efficiency of his 
own department of National Protection. We hope very much that 
in his new dignity he will abandon all arriére pensée of cultivating 


public opinion through the newspapers, of which he stands in 
absurd awe. 


Weare quite unable to share the flowery jubilation 

MR ASQUITH of The Daily Chronicle at Mr. Asquith’s decision to 
return to the Bar, and we do not think it the part 

of any wise well-wisher to applaud it. The Daily Chronicle, how- 
ever, which we believe is anxious to reconstruct its Party and put Mr. 
Asquith at the head of it, describes this act as “thoroughly demo- 
cratic and attractive,” and says that “everybody will be reminded 
of Cincinnatus, who returned not once alone, but twice from his 
dictatorship to the plough,” a somewhat infelicitous allusion, con- 
sidering Mr. Asquith’s authorship of a much-quoted phrase. Coming 
to modern history, it recalls the late Chester A. Arthur, “whom 
the assassination of Garfield raised from Vice-President to Presi- 
dent of the United States,” and who “ went straight back from the 
White House to his law office in New York.” Mr. Asquith’s action 
is also held to exhibit “ modesty and pluck,” and we are informed 
that his “resumption of wig and gown makes for the dignity of 
Democracy,” and so forth. We quote the above, not to cast ridi- 
cule on Mr. Asquith or to throw cold water on The Daily 
Chronicle, which is a perennial source of delight to all its unnum- 
bered readers, but simply as a specimen of thoughtless advice. 
The late Home Secretary has for the last three years acted as a 
supreme court of criminal appeal, and there is something which 
will strike most Englishmen as unbecoming in his pleading before 
tribunals whose decisions he has reversed, and over which he may 
not improbably exercise similar control in the future. Again he 
has wielded great legal patronage, and now proposes to descend 
into the arena and fight on even, or rather uneven, terms with 
past and expectant protéges. On public grounds the objections to 
this course are strong, but the personal objections are certainly 
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not less so. We have always expressed unstinted appreciation 
of the clear brain, force of character, and indomitable industry of 
Mr. Asquith; the blunders he has nade over the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill and Welsh Disestablishment are due to his having 
lived so long in the forensic furrow ; his only chance of developing 
the higher statesmanship and becoming a leader of men lies in his 
being able to forget the lawyer’s relation to a brief. He is only 
forty-three, and a nine-year-old politician, and if he gave himself 
the opportunity of a long spell of opposition of thinking out 
national problems and mitigating his contempt for people who 
differ from him, he might ultimately achieve greatness. If he 
sinks back into the law, however, there is no hope for him, and as 
we like to see a good man give his powers a chance we much 
regret his political extinction. 


The Spectator of August the 17th contained a very 

“THE BURDEN thoughtful article on the hardly realizable burdens 
which our Imperial position casts upon the British 

Government, particularly the Minister for Foreign Affairs. It is 
not easy even to catalogue the pressing and oppressive prob- 
lems which beset the Cabinet at this moment; think of the 
vista of difficulties opened up by the Armenian question alone. 
Running through Asia we reach Chitral, where the exceedingly 
difficult problem has had to be tackled of securing the frontier of 
a poverty-stricken Government at considerable expense. The 
Pamirs, again, remains an undetermined difficulty, and further 
East the dilemmas become as thick as blackberries. There is the 
very serious difficulty in the Upper Mekong with France and her 
long-deferred evacuation of Chataboon. East, again, our mission- 
aries have been massacred, apparently with local official cognizance 
and without any remorse on the part of the central Government. 
Are we prepared to make war in any of these cases? should we be 
able to justify ourselves in the eyes of British public opinion? and 
if not, how difficult our negotiations must be. Probably no Eng- 
lishman of the “ man in the street ” type would be willing to answer 
the question, which will be continually before the Government in 
the next few years: “Is this country prepared to look on while 
China is eaten leaf by leaf like an artichoke by Russia?” Turning 
to Africa our responsibilities thicken fast. We are not on good 
terms with France, and even if we were our respective positions on 
the Nile and the Niger would require exceedingly delicate handling. 
The great pitce de resistunce of the Foreign Ottice is, however, our 
occupation of Egypt, and France and Russia are said to meditate in- 
viting us to fix the date of ourevacuation. In Tunis, in Morocco, in 
the Soudan, and in the Transvaal, we feel the burdens of Empire, 
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which also confront us in every other quarter of the globe ; few of 
them are new, and no doubt our statesmen will surmount them as 
they have done before, but one cannot help wondering at times how 
they preserve their peace of mind. The clue is to be found in the 
following passage at the end of The Spectator’s article: “In a 
recent controversy on the question of foreign clerks in the City, a 
London merchant wrote to explain that German clerks were in all 
respects but one vastly superior to English clerks. They talked 
more languages, they were more regular in their hours, they cost 
half, they never grumbled, they took shorter holidays, and worked 
longer, and they never drank or gambled, or gave any trouble. 
The one drawback was that they could not be induced to take re- 
sponsibility, whereas the stupid, ill-educated, tiresome Englishman 
would, and that made him after all worth twice as much as the 
German.” We should indeed be cravens if we allowed ourselves to 
be frightened by the responsibilities our great Imperial position 
entails, which have been splendidly discharged by Englishmen in 
all parts of the world. 


All sensible lovers of this country must be gratified 
at the new policy which Mr. Chamberlain has in- 
augurated as Colonial Minister; it is summed up 
in the following passage from the speech he made in the House of 
Commons on August 22nd: “I regard many of our Colonies as 
being in the condition of undeveloped estates, and estates which 
can never be developed without Imperial assistance.” There are 
Colonies, as he said, which have “belonged to us for a hundred 
years, in which up to the present time British rule has done 
absolutely nothing; and if we left them to-day, we should leave 
them in the same condition as that in which we found them.” He 
promises that where it is advisable, railways shall be carried out 
with Imperial financial help. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the change which has taken place in public opinion during the 
last twenty years regarding our relation to the Colonies. A genera- 
tion ago, under the pernicious teaching of the Manchester 
School, the opinion prevailed—indeed, it was an article of 
faith with all good Radicals—that our Colonies were a mere 
encumbrance, and that they might be left to slough off and 
revolve independent in their own local orbits. That they might 
become rival nations with hostile tariffs was considered of 
no moment. It was the age of “Laissez faire” anc of the 
sacred principle of competition. It was as if a great race had ex- 
hausted its energies in acquiring a dominion and had then sunk 
into a supine mass tending to dissolution. The lead of England 
had passed out of the hands of the strong men who had created a 
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British Dominion, and a race of professors and doctrinaire politicians 
swarmed on the scene. They told the People to divest themselves 
of national strength—to abjure the responsibilities of power—and 
to sever their interests from those of their countrymen who had es- 
tablished communities beyond the seas. What with self-righteous 
harangues, tracts, and newspapers it must be admitted that the pro- | 
fessors infected the popular mind and for a long time had their own 
way. It seemed so virtuous to give up—and especially to give up 
a national property. For some years past, however, there has been 
a reaction. The tide of degeneracy is checked. It is perceived 
that an isolated England with an immense population requires ex- 
tension of dominion and, by means of it, extension of commerce 
over the whole globe. Her employment must come to her from 
afar—the “living wage” of her work-people depends upon the 
“living trade.” It is on behalf of her teeming population that Mr. 
Chamberlain seeks to preserve the unity of the Empire, and to 
develop our vast estate. 


The Government has decided upon the retention of 
= RETENTION Chitral, a decision that has been warmly approved 

at Simla, and received with the greatest satisfaction 
by the troops at Chitral. Considering that the Indian Govern- 
ment was absolutely unanimous in advising retention, it is difficult 
to understand how any other course could have been adopted. It 
was fortunate for our Indian Empire that the present Government 
succeeded to office in time to reverse the decision of the Rosebery 
Cabinet, which was announced in a somewhat undignified manner 
at the opening of the election as a concession to the “ Little England ” 
Party in consolation for its annoyance that the Mombasa-Uganda 
railway had been agreed to. Mr. Balfour, in announcing the present 
Cabinet’s decision, said :— 


‘¢ The case of Chitral can only be considered in connection with the case of that 
part of the Kush country which adjoins Chitral in which we have already a 
Resident and a force of troops. We have come to the conclusion, after consultation 
with the Government of India, that to retire from Chitral is not a course of action 
that can be carried out in isolation, and it would involve with it the abandonment 
of the existing post at Gilgit. That is not a policy which this House would contem- 
plate with equanimity. Both at Gilgit and Chitral our troops have made their 
presence felt. Chitral indeed has been the scene of one of the most heroic actions 
which of recent years have rendered British arms illustrious. But, putting aside 
all questions of strategy and all questions of foreign policy, it would be a serious blow 
to our prestige if, having once gone to those territories, we were to abandon them. 
All the tribesmen in that district know that there are two and only two great Powers 
they have to consider ; they look to one or the other, and it may be, in certain cases, 
have to balance between them. So far as these operations on our side of the Hindu 
Kush are concerned, we cannot permit of any such balancing ; tous and to us alone 
must they look as a suzerain Power. If you put before thema great object-lesson 
—the British Army, after having come forward, retreating—British administrators, 
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after having been present, taking their departure, you will not only lose all means 
of controlling the foreign policy of these districts, but you will teach them a lesson 
which in the future may make them very reluctant to depend upon the British. 1 
will only say that in the judgment of all the eminent soldiers who have visited the 
locality, and I suspect in the opinion of almost all those who have considered the 
question, it would be a serious menace in the case of complications on our north- 
western frontier to have the passes of the Hindu Kush coming down to the Chitral 
territory not under the observation of a British authority and to permit any lodg- 
ment of any foreign Power, whether political or military, upon our side of that great 
range of mountains.” 


Kiang Kheng, Kiang Kong, Kiang Tung, Kiang 
wie sroTe . Hung (or Keng Hung), such are the bewildering 
THE UrPER names, all signifying different provinces, which con- 
MEKONG. ; 
front us directly we attempt to understand the 
difficulty which has arisen between ourselves and France upon the 
boundary question near the river Mekong. Ever since France 
triumphed over Siam, she has endeavoured to extend the western 
boundary of her Indo-Chinese possessions, beyond the stipulated 
terms of her treaty with unfortunate Siam. In doing this she has 
arrived at and now disputes our Burmese frontier. A delimitation 
commission has been at work, but the French claims and preten- 
sions are such that it has hitherto proved abortive and has sus- 
pended operations. Kiang Kheng is ours as a Burmese Shan State. 
We had meditated ceding it to Siam, but withdrew from the 
arrangement in ample time upon the French appropriation of 
Siamese territory; had we not done this, Siam would have been 
compelled to surrender it to France. Monsieur Pavie, the French 
Commissioner, disclaims all knowledge of any Burmese Shan State 
of Kiang Kheng, and French traders actually hoisted the tricolour 
at Mongain, the chief town of this province; this, however, was 
effectually resented; the flag disappeared. It is satisfactory to know 
that Sir Frederick Fryer, Chief Commissioner in Burmah, declared 
at. Durbar of Shan Chiefs held in May that “Kiang Kheng was 
no\ an integral part of the British Empire, and would remain so.” 
Anco ‘her difficulty has been added to;that of Kiang Kheng: China, in 
return tor the good offices of France in modifying the terms of peace 
with Japan, has ceded to her a portion of another province, Kiang 
Hung. Now this province was ours, we ceded it to China subject to 
the reservation that “ the Chinese Emperor could not, without the 
previous assent of Her Britannic Majesty, cede them (two states were 
referred to, one of them being Kiang Hung) or any portion of them 
to another nation.” We have, therefore, lodged a protest against 
this cession. It is gratifying to reflect that the aftairs of the 
British Empire are in strong hands, and that we shall not take 
refuge in the facile policy of surrender, when such encroachments 
are attempted. 
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There has been some news this month from a 
region in which we hope the readers of The 
National Review are interested, namely, the valley 
of the Upper Nile; it transpires that early in December of last 
year Major Cunningham and Lieutenant Vandeleur proceeded to 
Unyoro (beyond Uganda) to take over the country which is held 
by five forts along the road to Lake Albert. They subsequently 
made a reconnoitring expedition down the Nile in a steel boat con- 
taining sixteen men and a Maxim gun. Hitherto, Major Owen, 
the hero of Wadelai (where he planted the Union Jack early last 
year) held the record, but Major Cunningham and his party suc- 
ceeded in passing Wadelai and reaching Dufile; here they learnt 
that the Dervishes held an advanced post at Regaf to the south 
of Lado, which confirms recent news from the Congo State as to 
the Dervishes having come into contact with the Belgians on 
the Upper Nile. It is suggested that the Free State forces 
had to drop back from Lado as the Dervishes would hardly 
have occupied Regaf with an army in the rear ; as it is they 
hold a valuable observatory which will keep the Kalipha (the 
Mahdi’s successor) informed of any menacing European move- 
ments. It is not thought that he meditates any immediate 
advance, but he is undoubtedly apprehensive of the restlessness of 
his European neighbours. The Belgians threaten him from the 
Congo, the Italians are on his eastern flank, we hold Uganda, 
and the French may be anywhere. On the 15th of January the 
scouting party proceeded down the river, but found the rapids 
below Dufile unnavigable. Their return journey was laborious 
owing to the strength of the current; they report the country on 
either bank of the Nile to be very barren and dried up in marked 
contrast to Uganda and Unyoro. We are convinced that the 
Unionist Government will not allow the grass to grow under tk -ir 
feet before making good the claim to the Nile Valley, which e- :n 
their predecessors had the courage to assert. 


THE NILE 
VALLEY. 


One of the first fruits of the failure of China to 
cope with armed Japan has been a hideous mas- 
sacre of defenceless English missionaries at Wha- 
sang. The victims belonged to the Church Missionary Society, 
and consisted of one man and ten women and children—Mr. 
and Mrs. Stewart, their little children, and the devoted young 
missionary ladies working with them. The attack was mace 
on their two houses at night while the party were asleep, some 
being burnt in their beds and others speared as they tried to 
escape. The inhuman authors of this butchery are supposed to 
be a formidable band of fanatics known as the Vegetarians, but 
VOL, XXVI. 2 
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there are reasons for believing that the massacre is due to some- 
thing very like local official connivance. However, there is no 
consensus of opinion on the subject. Mr. T. Waters, who has re- 
sided in China for thirty years, and who held the post of British 
Consul at Fu-chen until last year, said in an interview with a re- 
presentative of Reuter’s agency: “In my opinion the outrages are 
partly due to the demoralization caused by the Japanese victories, 
and by the absolute collapse of the Chinese Government. During 
my thirty years’ experience of China I never heard of the Tsai-li, 
or Vegetarians, in Fo-kien. The movement existed in the north; 
it was very strong in Tien-tsin and Pekin, but as far as we knew 
was non-political. It has probably become political in the hands 
of the mandarins; nearly every secret society in China tends to 
become political, because the mandarins are down upon them. 
The Tsai-li, as I knew them, were peaceful, praiseworthy, and well- 
conducted people. They never drank or smoked, and were in fact 
something like a Band of Hope in England. They were very anti- 
foreign. . . . The massacre was probably caused by dissatis- 
faction with the local authorities and the central Government; 
hence foreigners were murdered in order to bring obloquy upon 
the officials.” There can be no doubt but that the chief object of 
the massacre was to kill the foreigners, and there was loud exulta- 
tion over the result; yet the same “Vegetarians” had a few 
months previously threatened an attack upon the purely Chinese 
city Ku-cheng. The late Mr. Stewart was present, having had to 
seek refuge with his flock within the city. He gave an interesting 


account of the circumstances in a letter dated Ku-cheng, April 
8th, saying :— 


“* We have been having some rather exciting times here lately. Ten days ago I 
was called up at four o’clock in the morning by our native clergyman and other 
Christians, who had crossed the river to our house to bring the startling news that 
the Vegetarian rebels were expected at daylight to storm Ku-cheng, and that the 
yteways of the city were being blocked with timber and stone as fast as pos- 
sible, At the time when the alarm was given we had, with women, 
girls, and children, nearly 100 sleeping in our compound. The rebels expected 
in an hour! At daylight we roused the schools, and after a hasty 
meal all left in a long, sad procession to make their way across the river in a 
snall ferry boat, which came backwards and forwards for them until at last 
the whole party had reached the other side. It was a long business, all in the 
ruin, and then the wall had to be climbed by a ladder, for by this time the blocking 
of the gateways was complete. Near our chapel the wall had not been rebuilt to 
its full height; and the chapel ladder, the only one to be obtained, just reached to 
thetop. This was one of the many incidents that showed us that the hand of God 
was controlling everything. The next day that part of the wall was built to its 
proper height, and the ladder would then have been several feet too short, and 


we could never have got the women with theix cramped feet and the children over 
the wall.” 


Ultimately the Vegetarians, after some parleying with the man- 
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darin of the city, consented to withdraw, and the place was spared. 
Pekin’s expressions of regret are accompanied by an ominous re- 
luctance to punish the perpetrators of the outrage, and at the 
time of writing it appears not unlikely that Great Britain may be 
compelled to act upon the precedent of 1877 (the occasion of Mr. 
Margery’s murder), when a British Commission visited the scene 
of the crime and dealt with the matter. Upon this occasion there 
is some chance of the co-operation of the United States, as an 
American mission chapel has also been attacked. The murders 
have given rise to some very plain speaking in so orthodox a 
quarter as The St. James’s Gazette as to our missionary crusade in 
China, and we trust the whole subject will be very carefully con- 
sidered at the forthcoming Church Congress. 


Prince Ferdinand has returned to his capital, where 
Butgaria. he was received with much official éelat. It is 
certain he was regarded with scowls by the Stam- 
bouloff party, as he is held partly responsible for the murder of 
Bulgaria’s founder, and is known to have shown much callousness 
concerning it ; indeed, he had the bad taste to go to the theatre at 
Carlsbad on the evening of the day upon which the news of the 
assassination arrived. As far as the patriotic party goes in Bul- 
garia, Prince Ferdinand may be said to have burnt his boats; he 
is henceforth Russophil, and has for some time been making every 
effort to obtain the Czar’s recognition; it is not at all unlikely 
that he will succeed in obtaining the presence of a Russian Consul- 
General at Sofia. Is not the “ Patriotic” party a myth? We are 
in the habit in England of talking of the Stambouloff party as 
being necessarily the patriotic and popular party, but if it be so it 
seems to be singularly quiet. What may be called the demon- 
stration of popular feeling has been entirely against Stambouloff and 
his friends. He was murdered by daylight and the assassins were 
not pursued. Even his death did not slake party hatred. His 
funeral was made the occasion for hostile manifestations, which a 
popular party would have assuredly made short work of, and even 
a month after his death, upon the occasion of another funeral, his 
grave was desecrated by the removal of the cross and the destruc- 
tion of the wreaths which Stambouloft’s friends had placed on it. 


The French are learning that their expedition 
Tite FRENCH IN against Madagascar is likely to be more difficult 
and costly than they anticipated. It is not that 
they have discovered a formidable enemy in the Hovas tribe, but 
there are great natural obstacles to an advance on the capital of 
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the island. The French authorities appear also to have mis- 
managed their transport, disembarking, and commissariat gear. 
Monsieur Pauliat, the Senator who is intimately acquainted with 
Madagascar, greatly blames the officers who made blunders in 
sounding at Mojanga; indeed ,he says they should be shot or at 
least dismissed the service, and considers a second expedition may 
be necessary next year requiring 45,000 men drawn from the active 
army. There has been heavy mortality among the invading troops 
owing to sickness and malaria. If the Hovas had any enterprise 
they might seriously imperil the expeditionary force by persistent 
attacks on its line of communication with the coast; but it is 
unlikely such energy will be displayed. The Hovas are far more 
likely to fall out among themselves and to be treacherous to their 
Queen. We read that she has already caused one unfortunate 
general, who had retreated, to be burned alive. This proceeding 
marks the stage of Hovas civilization and is a presage of sure de- 
feat. For ourselves, we watch French proceedings with equanimity, 
and desire to act loyally. We regarded it as the mission of the Great 
Powers slowly to acquire and civilize countries which are still occu- 
pied by fighting tribes and which are by their customs and institu- 
tions in a relatively savage stage ; the justification of such conquests 
is better Government, and the institution of at least a primary stage 
of civilization. France has undertaken the work in Madagascar ; it 
is heavier than was anticipated, but we shall certainly not exult 
in any misfortune that may befall her in the task. We cannot 
colonize the whole world. Monsieur Francois Deloncle no doubt 
wishes to occupy Madagascar as a convenient military and naval 
point of vantage in a struggle with England. But he is merely 
a blatant champion of Chauvinism, who is more talked of in the 
English Press than he is thought of in his own country. Monsieur 
Paul Degouy administered a well-deserved rebuke to him in La 
Justice the other day for his perpetual vapourings against England, 
saying, “We have already the Triple Alliance to deal with. Is it not 
enough without setting England against us as well?” While 
Great Britain resists French aggressions on the Upper Nile, on the 
Niger, and on the Mekong, let us recognize the Protectorate France 
is about to establish in Madagascar as one which properly comes 
within the field of her ambition and duty. 


TO MY FELLOW-DISCIPLES AT SARATOGA 
SPRINGS.* 


THE present is not an inopportune time to send a greeting from 
this Old World to your Conference at Saratoga. We have just 
gone through a General Election. We have been ascertaining the 
mind of the people. After more than sixty years of incessant 
change our methods of discovering the national will were believed 
to be pretty nearly perfect. The United Kingdom is roughly 
divided into districts of approximately equal population, each 
electing one Member to the House of Commons; every male 
householder is an elector; and the voting is given under a sacred 
secret ballot so that our serfs and hirelings may promise one way 
and vote another without fear of detection and punishment at the 
hands of a brutal aristocracy, whether feudal or industrial. The 
picture is perhaps a little ideal, as such pictures are apt to be. 
There are lingering discrepancies in population among the districts, 
but these variations would not interest you; and, indeed, from your 
distance they would appear quite unimportant. The householder 
must have lived in his house twelve months before he is put on 
the register, which is thought severe on persons of migratory 
habits. Substantially, however, our First Chamber is chosen after 
the most approved democratic pattern. Here you may see the re- 
presentative organism of a nation discharging its functions with a 
promptitude, a celerity, and an exactness that may excite the envy 
of the world. You set your machine in motion, and out comes at 
once the express image of the people’s brain ; and it is born full- 
grown and full armed to fulfil forthwith the well-measured purpose 
of the nation. We have none of the checks and hindrances which 
your slower Conscript Fathers devised when they framed the Con- 
stitution of the United States. And what has been the result ? 
Six weeks ago we had a House of Commons with a Home Rule 
majority (any other name will do as well) bravely backing up the 
Government that possessed its confidence. To-day that Govern- 

* A letter toa Conference of friends and advocates of Proportional Representa- 
tion, held under the auspices of the Proportional Representation Society of New 


York, and the American Proportional Representation League, at Saratoga Springs, 
27th August, 1895, and following days. 
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ment has gone, another has taken its place, and the constituencies 
have elected a House of Commons with an enormous majority to 
support the new Administration. Before this reaches you the new 
Parliament and the new Government will have met, exchanged 
greetings, and settled down in their courses. This is Triumphant 
Democracy indeed—quick, firm, certain; and if the change has 
been overwhelming, a Great Nation is surely entitled to make 
Great Changes. 

Everybody is astonished, and those who love whirlwinds rejoice. 
It is true that some two or three (these units are always to the 
fore) tell us they knew long since exactly what was going to 
happen; but the most of us frankly confess our surprise. It was 
foreseen that there would be a shifting of the balance in the House 
of Commons. It was not foreseen that the overturn would be so 
multitudinous. For some days the prophets were left staggering, 
especially those of the defeated party. Then they presented to the 
public the unedifying spectacle of friends falling out and berating 
one another as the causes of the catastrophe. It was not long, 
however, before another vein of discussion was opened which we 
and our friends may watch with singular satisfaction. If nothing 
else has been done during the last ten years, this much has been 
gained : that the least dull among our public instructors—the elect 
ones not absolutely besotted with use and wont—have learnt the 
trick of looking behind the achieved result of the balance of the 
elected to see how the balance of the electors went. They jump 
over the House to count the voters up and down the land. It is 
not so long since that this was a rare enquiry. It is getting to be 
a commonplace. Almost every newspaper writer understands it. 
Some of our Parliamentary leaders occasionally recognize it. So 
it caine to pass that after the first shock some of the defeated 
pulled themselves together to count the masses. And it must be 
owned our General Election has been a wonderful quickening of 
intelligence in this direction. The enquiry, once started, has been 
pursued with eagerness. Such a “totting” up of figures. Such 
rows and cross-rows of comparison. Analysis, synthesis, hypothesis 
—all called in aid. And such beaming satisfaction at the result. 
The surprising discovery has been made that the balance of parties 
in the House of Commons is a caricature of the balance of parties 
among the voters of the Kingdom. In the House of Commons the 
victorious party number more than 60 per cent. of the whole; but 
the political arithmeticians tell us (and their figures have not been 
seriously questioned) the same party cannot be credited with more 
than 51 per cent. of the electorate. We, Proportional Representa- 
tionists, are not astonished. The fact does not come as a revelation 
to us, for, indeed, we have realized stranger things; but I hope my 
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friends in Conference in Saratoga will not be too much disposed to 
snile at the importance I attach to the setting forth and popular 
learning of this object lesson here. I do so relish a good stroke of 
education. We cannot always get a blackboard on which the 
figures can be drawn so broadly and so clearly. We cannot always 
get a united class of journalists and politicians with eyes fastened 
on that board, following and learning the lesson. The class may 
not go very far, but everything learnt is something gained, and I 
think it worth while to note this insular progress. 

Our friends have learnt that a big majority in the House of 
Commons may mean only a small majority among the people; 
and for the present they go no farther. The use they make of 
their discovery is to encourage one another not to be downhearted. 
The waves are nothing compared with the bulk of the ocean; and 
if the whirlwind continues to whirl, what is against us to-day may 
be with us to-morrow. This seems the limit of the moral drawn 
by the men of addition. On the other hand, their critics say this 
exaggeration of popular majorities is useful and even necessary. 
It is not new, and it is so good that if it did not happen it would 
have to be created. If you want a strong Government, it must be 
strongly supported, and—here the reasoning begins to waver a bit 
—a Government is strongly supported when it has a mob of 
Members behind it depending for their power on the smallest 
majority of the people. Both sides are thus pleased. Those who 
have been defeated are content for the moment with the proof 
that their defeat has been exaggerated. Those that have won 
rejoice in the greatness of their power. This diffused satisfaction is 
interesting, but what will the next lesson of experience be? Per- 
haps it will show that our most approved system can with about 
equal facility work out not only an exaggeration of majorities, but 
a contradiction of them. In spite of equal districts, vote by ballot, 
and all the rest of it, you may find that the majority of elected 
Members are of one party and the majority of elected voters are 
against them. But this is droll? A nation directly consulted by 
plebiscite choosing one path, and the same nation consulted through 
the election of representatives refusing that path—is it possible ? 
The thing is not merely possible: it is bound to happen now and 
then: indeed it has happened.* It is believed to have happened 
here in former elections, though the process has beea so disguised 
that the truth has not been recognized and confessed. Nay, this 
very election which has just been completed ‘affords ample proof 


*If in the election of a Chamber of 500 Members 200 of one party are returned 
with an average majority of 1,000 a piece, and 300 of the opposite party with an 
average majority of 500, the majority of 300 to 200 in the Chamber is in a 
minority of 50,000 in the country. 
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of this strange possibility. Not every district was fought. Some 
were abandoned to the predominant party. But the districts that 
were fought make up together a sufficiently large community, and 
what was the experience of their contests? The party that 
numbered an aggregate of 1,800,000 voters as against 1,775,000 
given to their opponents secured only 202 seats against no less 
than 279 captured by the minority.* It may be presumed that the 
balance of voters in uncontested seats somehow corrected this 
falsification, but the bare fact of experience is enough to demon- 
strate the utter untrustworthiness of our electoral methods. I 
believe you could cite many examples of similar miscarriages in the 
elections of your State Legislatures. Sometimes they are put down 
to gerrymandering, but gerrymandering is not necessary. It may 
make misrepresentation certain, but such misrepresentation is 
possible with the most honest allotment of districts. Your 
President, again, has more than once been invested with his 
extended power though the popular vote was against him; and, 
although this result has been facilitated by the disparity of the 
representation of States in the Electoral College (New York with 
a small popular majority being able to outweigh many small 
States with a much larger aggregate popular majority), the falsifica- 
tion of the national vote does not depend upon this disparity. 
You have been able to survive all such mischances, for your 
national life has been hitherto apart and above your political 
machinery ; but a few years ago there was the same miscarriage in 
a Swiss Canton—the balance of the people was one way, the 
balance of their elected representatives another—and there was a 
splutter of revolution; some lives were lost; whereupon the 
system was changed, Proportional Representation was adopted, 
and the new principle has spread fast from Canton to Canton, 
promising soon to be accepted universally by the Swiss Democracy. 
What a pity it is that some one man must have a knock on the 
head before other men will open their eyes. Meanwhile I muse 
as to what my calculating friends would say if our next General 
Election gave us a House of Commons in opposition to the balance 
of the popular vote. If these good people while winning in the 
country were left in a minority in the House, they would scarcely 
be content to comfort one another with good words. As for those 
deeper-seeing folk who have such excellent reasons for finding 
strength in an exaggeration of the popular vote, would they invent 
some new and equally good reason for approving a result in con- 
tradiction of that vote? I dare say they would. The ingenuity of 


* This startling fact was first brought out by Sir John Lubbock, and it is not 
yet commonly understood. Lord Rosebery’s last speech shows he is quite ignorant 
of it. 
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apologists is beyond belief. It seems, though one might not have 
thought it, much less trouble to invent some topsy-turvy argu- 
ment in favour of things as they are than to brace up our 
intellectual energies to consider the simplest proposal of change. 
Human nature may be different with you, but I have great con- 
fidence in its fertility of subterfuges in this Older World. And 
with good reason. I shiver myself at the thought of being thrust 
naked out into the cold. 

What a jolly awakening there will be some few years: hence, 
when the inevitable argument of experience will show us a nation 
contradicting itself through the voices of its chosen representatives ! 
The stupidest politician will sit up, rubbing his eyes. After all, 
facts are facts, and although we may quote one to another with a 
chuckle the words of the Wise Statesman, “ Lies—damned lies— 
and statistics,” still there are some easy figures the simplest must 
understand, and the astutest cannot wriggle out of. So we may 
be led to the serious consideration of change by the evolution of 
materials of conviction which those who run may read, though 
soine who read may wish to run away from them. And when the 
means of cure are found to be easy and practicable, the end ought 
to be near. In view of this forecast I hesitate, even in addressing 
my fellow-believers at Saratoga, to add another word. And yet 
the truth must be told. We may confess to one another that in 
our judgment the worst vice of the common electoral system is 
not displayed when it is shown that it constantly distorts and 
often contradicts the very purpose of its existence. Let these 
fresh-awakened innocents “chortle” over their discovery if they 
will. They are still in shallow waters. We may blunder on in 
spite of repeated miscalculations of the popular will. More pene- 
trating and pernicious is the influence our ill-devised machinery 
has upon the character of our national life. It eats in and into it. 
It degrades candidates and electors alike. It does its worst to 
reduce to sterility of influence many of the best of the component 
elements of the people. The individuals survive, but with their 
political activity dead or dying, no opportunities of life and growth 
being afforded them. Finally it presents as an embodiment of the 
nation an assembly or assemblies into which none can enter who 
have not been clipped, and pared, and trimmed, and stretched out 
of natural shape and likeness to slip along the grooves of supply. 
A free press, free pulpits, and a free people outside help to correct 
what would otherwise become intolerable; but press, pulpits and 
people, free as they are, work and live in strict limits of relation to 
the machinery established among them. “The world revolves on 
its axis subject to the Constitution of the United States,” and the 
most Radical newspaper man in London, if such there be, never 
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lets his imagination range out of hearing of the Clock Tower. But, 
oh, King Charles’s head ! how persuade the average politician of the 
truth of these sayings ? Glimpses do not often visit him of a life dif- 
ferent from his own. He is contented with his enviroment. What- 
ever nature may have intended at first, he has passed through years 
of preparation for the atmosphere in which he lives. It would be 
rude to tell him that he has no sense of defect because he is habi- 
tuated to the lower level; although his complacency would be pro- 
bably proof against any such home-truth. Here and there we may 
perhaps find a Brutus who has schooled himself to be the dullard of 
party, before whose mind receding visions of emancipation occa- 
sionally flit ; but this is rare. We may not hope for an instant ac- 
knowledgment of the justice of criticism of common political life, 
though we may look to the callow young to receive an impression 
against which the callous old are proof. Still how stands the fact ? 
It matters not whether Congress or Parliament, the House of Re- 
presentatives or the House of Commons be under consideration. 
The young man who is moved in any way to contemplate an entry 
into public life, whose creed is not an absolute inheritance from 
his fathers, learns first of all to understand that there are two great 
political organizations, with one of which he must associate him- 
self, learning and echoing its catch-words, accepting its leadership, 
and steeping himself in the belief that in it are wisdom and truth, 
while the other party is void of both. It is not everyone whose 
ductile mind takes him through this training, and a goodly number 
of up-growing men of not the worst promise for the future have to 
step aside. The man who has sufficient pliancy and power of self- 
persuasion to reach a second stage is perhaps accepted as a candi- 
date. He and someone else are pitted against one another for the 
representation of a particular district. The mass of the electors 
are already divided into two camps, and the party creeds have been 
so adjusted that there shall be a fair chance of victory through 
winning the unattached minority that hangs loose outside both 
armies. What an education follows! It is really a fine comedy, 
though the players rarely know it. I am but a clumsy performer 
myself, and have to confess to incurable defects of training, so that 
I sometimes wonder I have not been hissed off the stage ; still I 
have seen the performance through more than once or twice, and 
know something about it. Such tender and delicate adjustments 
and readjustments of convictions to keep the party balance sure ! 
Such abundance of spoonmeat on the one hand, and such careful 
economy on the other of truths that may prove too strong for 
weak digestions! Such avowals of readiness to consider seriously 
any opinion, however obviously absurd, broached by a possible sup- 
porter! Such prompt denunciations of all the devices of an irrecon- 
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cilable opponent! But I forbear. It is an education, and an edu- 
cation which has to be maintained and sedulously developed if the 
aspirant succeeds in being chosen as one of the voices of the 
national life. Is it surprising that many an elector should be 
brought to say “A plague on both your candidates,” and that the 
ultimate question should often be, which is the less unsatisfactory 
of the two? As for life within a Legislature——who can tell how 
warped and bent and twisted, and accommodated to the exigencies 
of party struggle become the faculties of belief? Strong and coura- 
geous natures know it, and remain strong and courageous in spite 
of knowledge and practice; but the pliancy of man is beyond admi- 
ration, and is nowhere better seen than under the schooling of 
Parliament. 

All this will be said to be very much overstrained. At best it is 
& gross exaggeration, and it may perhaps be more accurately 
described as a caricature from which remembrance of the original 
has departed. It is true—it has been already admitted—that the 
picture will not be universally recognized; but it has been 
suggested that the failure of recognition lies rather in the de- 
generacy of the faculty of seeing than in the misrepresentation of 
the vision to be seen. It may be also confessed that life often 
survives all the perversities of training. We cannot absolutely 
nullify the prodigality of nature, try as hard as we may. In spite 
of most careful management, untractable growths survive in the 
most provoking way, and intrude themselves into fields believed 
to be kept free from their presence. And sometimes it happens 
that the poor party managers have to accommodate themselves 
to the genius they curse. Thanks for the indestructible gift of 
life! But if it be not all true; if all that we have to confess is that 
we deliberately uphold political methods, which being invented to 
tell us what the people think and wish, cannot be trusted to declare 
the force or even the direction of their desires; which designed to 
cherish and sustain in healthful life all the political activities 
up-growing year by year for the service of man exclude many, 
sterilize more, and, but for a bounty that cannot be wholly 
repressed, would leave none to survive but the least generous, the 
least vital, the least beneficent; and if side by side with this 
revelation of forms that fail in their primary purpose, and are yet 
operative to starve and choke the most wholesome and precious 
of the vitalities vouchsafed us, we were offered a way of living 
which should secure a trusty reflex of the national will in its 
intensity and its aims; which should give us a real presentment 
of the national life drawing up and incorporating within itself 
all the influences that work together to make the nation ;—why it 
is not singular that those who have received this vision, those 
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whose eyes are opened to see what is and what may be, should be 
moved, as you are moved to-day, to call their friends and 
neighbours together to rejoice in the prize of their discovery. 
Neighbours and friends will not come all at once, but some are 
straggling in, others are thinking of enquiring what these 
babblers say, though the wondrous wise and wary ones are very 
reluctant to enter upon lines of thought that may lead them to 
troublesome conclusions. I cannot blame them, though all his- 
tory laughs at their hesitation. In the end the troublesome paths 
will be trod, and I hope your Conference will lead not a few brave 
and adventurous spirits to enter upon them. 


LEONARD COURTNEY. 


A VIEW OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 


Mr. Lestie STEPHEN, in his remarkable biography of his brother 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, quotes a curious statement of his 
(when made and with reference to what is not explained) to the 
effect that whatever he had “ tried to do in life” he had found the 
Roman Catholic Church “lying straight across his path.” It 
also appears that, in his view, this Church claimed on quite untrue 
grounds an authority in questions of human conduct, that its title 
could not be proved, that its influence rested simply upon its sup- 
posed power of bringing down eternal punishment upon the heads 
of rebels, that its various doctrines were untenable, irrational, 
childish, and absurd, and that it had been the consistent enemy 
“of government on rational principles, of physical science, of pro- 
gress in morals, of all knowledge which tends to expose its funda- 
mental fallacies.” It is interesting, and the object of this paper, to 
attempt to form some idea of the causes which brought a most 
powerful mind to these conclusions. It is too strange a thing to 
pass without comment that a Church, which has satisfied and been 
in perfect harmony with the highest needs of minds no less strong 
and hearts no less warm and generous than that of this distin- 
guished man, should have appeared to him purely in the light of 
a malignant and hostile force, and that he should have taken so 
superficial a view of the true nature of its claims, its doctrines, and 
its influence over the hearts of men. 

Those who had the honour to know, through sight and hearing, 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, must feel that in him at any rate 
they have touched with living consciousness a great man indeed. 
It was impossible to be in a room with him and others without 
becoming sensible of the space which he occupied in the mental 
atmosphere. It was a strong, large personality, which by its 
own nature, without conscious self-assertion, could not help claim- 
ing a central place in any circle. Amidst more graceful, charming, 
and urbane, but lighter and slighter personalities, this large, strong, 
unyielding, and unadaptive capacity—summing up the qualities of 
a strongly individual and very singular ancestry—seemed to move 
like a great ironclad among a fleet of pleasure yachts. More 
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resembling an ironclad, perhaps, than one of those “Argosies with 
portly sail” which 
‘* Like signiors and rich burghers on the flood 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, 
Do over-peer the petty traffickers 
That courtsey to them, do them reverence 
As they fly by them on their woven wings.” 


It was very characteristic of Sir James Stephen, from childhood 
downwards, that he was incapable of accepting, by way of faith, any 
axiom of life until he had put it through the mill of his own reason. 
At the age of five he astounded his nursery by denying that he 
wished to go to Heaven, or that he wished to be “as good and wise 
as Tom Macaulay.” Two years later he declined to join in a family 
hymn, expressing a desire, in which he did not concur, to “die and 
be with God.” He held also at this time that it was not true that 
naughtiness involved unhappiness. He took no statement upon 
authority. “I have always found myself,” he said, with reference 
to his academical career, “one of the most unteachable of human 
beings. I cannot, to this day, take in anything at second hand. I 
have in all cases to learn whatever I want to learn in a way of my 
own. It has been so with law, with languages, with Indian adminis- 
tration, with the machinery I have had to study in patent cases, 
with English composition—in a word, with everything whatever.” 
He would sometimes speak of himself as one of a “slowly-ripening 
race.” A man who will take nothing upon authority, who must 
pass through his own reason the most elementary maxims, and who 
has to learn and see everything in his own way, is like one with a 
strong but short-range power of sight. What he sees at all he will 
see strongly and clearly. What he does not see strongly and clearly 
he will not see at all. Sir James Stephen refused the doors of his 
mind to all those thoughts which could not be arranged in‘ his own 
clear and definite language. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen has touched upon the feeling of many who 
knew Sir James that they were beholding in him a kind of re- 
incarnation (with differences) of the soul of Samuel Johnson. 


‘* His friends not unfrequently compared him to Dr. Johnson, and much as the 
two men differed in some ways, there was a real ground for the comparison. Fitz- 
james might be called pre-eminently a * Moralist,’ in the old-fashioned sense in 
which that term is applied to Johnson. He was profoundly interested, that is, in 
the great problems of life and conduct. . . . . If, like Johnson, he was a 
little too contemptuous of the sufferings of the over-sensitive and put them down 
to mere affectation or feeble-mindedness, he could sympathize most strongly with 
any of the serious sorrows and anxieties of those whom he loved, and was easily 
roused to strong indignation where he saw sorrow caused by injustice.” 


Both Johnson and Stephen had an inherent, as it were physical, 
incapacity for cant, 7.¢., for saying, out of deference to the pressure 
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of opinion, a single word which they did not believe to be a true 


word, and arrived at by their own individual, sincere process of 
thought. 


‘* Most of us (says Mr. Leslie Stephen) are so much the product of our surround- 
ings that we accept without a question the ordinary formule which we yet hold so 
lightly that the principles which nominally govern serve only to excuse our 
spontaneous instincts. The stronger nature comes into collision with the world, 
disputes even the most current commonplaces, and so becomes conscious of its 
own idiosyneracies, and accepts only what is foreed upon it by stress of facts and 
hard logic. The process gives to the doctrines which, with others, represent 
nothing but phrases, something of the freshness and vividness of personal 
discoveries.” 


Mr. Leslie Stephen illustrates these remarks by pointing out that 
his brother found a difficulty in accepting Christianity, not only on 
the ground that for the historic facts there was inadequate evidence, 
and that the theological doctrines were beyond the scope of evi- 
dence at all, but on the ground of the ethical precepts contained in 
the Sermon on the Mount. Most people accept these precepts in 
theory and wholely disregard them in practice, or at the best their 
practice is but slightly leavened by them. They do resist evil, 
they do not turn the other cheek to the smiter, or give the cloak 
to the robber, they do not bless their enemies, they are not humble 
or poor in spirit, they go to church on Sunday, and take their 
pleasures or pursue their business in the ordinary way on other 
days. These are most trite observations, the inconsistency is 
nearly as old as the religion, and only a few men in a generation 
are shocked by it. Occasionally a perfectly sincere man, a Tolstoi 
or a Stephen, confronts the situation. Men of this kind cannot 
live one way and profess another. With them either the way of 
life must follow the creed, or the creed must be dispensed with. 
These sincere men will take one of these alternatives or the other. 
Their choice will divide them. Men of this stamp will either 
become Christian saints, and, after a manner, abjure the world, or 
they will throw over the Christian profession. What determines 
the choice? Is it education, surroundings, temperament? It is 
significant that Sir James Stephen observed, in an autobiographical 
fragment, that one of his difficulties was his want of sympathy for 
the kind of personal enthusiasin with which his father would speak 
of Jesus Christ. He tried hard to cultivate the same feelings, but 
could not do so with perfect sincerity. Fitzjames Stephen would 
neither say what he did not think, nor pretend to feel what he did 
not feel. Ifa man does not possess a feeling at all, in any degree, he 
cannot represent to himself what that feeling is to others. His 
biographer says of Sir James :— 


‘* His force of mind did not facilitate a quick and instinctive appreciation of 
other people’s sentiments, When he came into contact with a man whose impres- 
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sions of the world were opposed to his own he was inclined to abandon even the 
attempt to account for the phenomena. A man incapable of seeing things in the 
proper light was hardly worth corfsidering at all. Fitzjames was therefore not 
sympathetic in the sense of having an imagination ready to place him at other 
men’s point of view.” 

Mr. Stephen then points out that “in another sense his sympa- 
thies were excéedingly powerful. No man had stronger or more 
lasting affections. Once attached to a man, he believed in him 
with extraordinary tenacity, and would defend him uncompromis- 
ingly through thick and thin.” To the truth of this many could 
testify. The friendship of Fitzjames Stephen was on a great and 
splendid scale. 

The following analysis of the Scottish character is put by Sir 
Walter Scott into the mouth of a very competent observer of 
human nature, one aspect of it at least, Mr. Rashleigh Osbaldistone 
of Northumberland :— 

*** You do not know the genius of that man’s[Rob Roy’s] country, sir,’ answered 
Rashleigh. ‘ Discretion, prudence, and foresight are their leading qualities ; 
these are only modified by a narrow-spirited, but yet ardent patriotism, which 
forms, as it were, the outmost of the concentric bulwarks with which a Seotehman 
fortifies himself against all the attacks of a generous philanthropic principle. Sur- 
mount this mound, you find an inner and still clearer barrier, the love of his 
province, his village, or more probably his clan ; storm this second obstacle you 
have a third, his attachment to his own family, his father, mother, sons, daugh- 
ters, uncles, aunts, and cousins to the ninth generation. It is within these limits 
that a Scotchman’s social affection expands itself, never reaching those which are 
outermost till all means of discharging itself in the interior circles have been ex- 
hausted. It is within these circles that his heart throbs, each pulsation being 
fainter and fainter till, beyond the widest boundary, it is almost unfelt. And, 
what is worst of all [adds the caustic Rashleigh], could you surmouni all these con- 
centric outer works, you have an inner citadel, deeper, higher, and more efficient 
than all—a Scotchman’s love for himself,’ ” 


Sir James Stephen was a mighty lover of Sir Walter Scott, and 
it is easy to imagine him admitting with a smile that he was very 
much in sympathy in some respects with the national character 
here depicted, and that he owed that sympathy to his own line of 
Aberdeenshire ancestors. After all, it is but a description of or- 
dinary human nature, much intensified in a rough land, where till 
almost modern days a man’s defence was in his own strong hand, 
seconded by his kinsmen, clan, and friends, while all the world out- 
side was more or less his enemy. Long after the Afghan shall 
have exchanged a state of war for one of peace, highway robbery 
for the promotion of companies, and blood-feuds for financial rings, 
the clannish feelings will survive in him. “Every Bedouin,” says a 
wanderer in Arabia, “has two faces, this of gentle human kindness 
at home, the other of wild misanthropy and his teeth set against 
all the world vesides.” 

It is for these reasons, I think, that the Christian religion 
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appeals so little to Scottish sympathies. The national religion of 
Scotland has been in the main that of the Old Testament, the 
worship of the God of Power. It has been tempered no doubt by 
a dry and pugnacious enjoyment of the more abstruse doctrines 
evolved from the most recondite passages of the Epistles, but 
the religion of the New Testament has met with scant favour. 
For a “generous philanthropical principle” is the heart of that - 
religion. The ideal of Christian perfection involves the abandon- 
ment of all preferences for the worldly interests of self, kindred, 
village, or clan, and nation or race, of all the defences which so 
strongly environ the soul of a typical Scot. 

If Sir James Stephen was a good friend he was also a strong 
enemy. His hatreds were not personal, but directed against the 
enemies of society, and especially against criminals guilty of cruelty 
to the weak. He did not feel himself to be, as a judge, merely an 
instrument of the State for trying offenders and dealing out regula- 
tion sentences ; he felt himself rather to be the minister of Divine 
vengeance upon the wicked. “His mode of passing sentence showed 
that his hatred of brutality included hate of brutes. He did not 
explain that he was acting for the real good of the prisoner, or apolo- 
gize for himself being an erring mortal. He showed rather the 
stern satisfaction of a man suppressing a noxious human reptile.” 
In his View of the Criminal Law he denied that the leading 
motive of criminal punishment was either to reform the offender 
or to deter others from committing like crimes. Society punished 
a criminal, he said, because society hated a criminal; the hatred 
was a good feeling, and the punishment was a legitimate satisfac- 
tion of it. What marriage is to the passion of desire, that formal 
criminal proceeding is to the passion of vengeance. It is a legiti- 
mate mode of satisfying a natural and praiseworthy feeling, which 
would otherwise find satisfaction in wilder ways. Sir James Stephen, 
I think, went, with his usual strong Johnsonian directness and dis- 
regard for conventional and hypocritical views, to the heart of this 
matter. If, however, anything is contrary to the spirit of the 
Christian religion—although agreeable to that of the ancient Jewish 
and Mahomimedan—it is the cherishing and approval of hatred and 
vengeance, even for public enemies and for the detestably wicked. 
A Christian judge would carry out officially and formally, but. sor- 
rowfully, the sentences of which he was the appointed instrument. 
He could not regard the worst criminal as merely a “noxious human 
reptile.” Possibly, in the use of this simile Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
a little exaggerated the sentiment of his brother. 

It was not only in his view of enemies that Sir James Stephen 
came into collision with the Sermon on the Mount. There was 
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not have strenuously denied. The article upon the “ Unknown 
and the Unknowable,” which he published in 1884, shows that he 
had come to contemplate without dismay the probability of the 
disappearance from the world of the Christian ideal of perfection 
through self-sacrifice. It will turn out, he said, in a sentence which 
horrified respectable society, that the “respectable man of the 
world” and “ the luke-warm believer” were “after all in the right.” 
The virtues which appealed to him were those of the Stoic, Forti- 
tude, Self-control, Justice, rather than Humility, Charity, and Self- 
surrender. His heart was with “ the trampling legions,” the strong, 
fighting, fatalistic religions which attract hard, tough, combative, 
and uncivilized races, such as Mohammedanism, or that other 
truly non-Christian form of religion to which Calvin gave a name 
and Scotland a habitation. 


‘**Hehad a great respect for Mohammedanism, and remarks that of all religious 
ceremonies at which he had been present those which had most impressed him had 
been a great Mohammedan feast in India, and the service in a simple Scottish 
kirk. The Calvinist creed, he says, in Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 
‘was the grain on which the bravest, hardiest, and most vigorous race of men 
that ever trod the earth was nourished.’ ” 

On all this side of things it was not the Roman Catholic Church 
which lay “straight across the path” of Fitzjames Stephen, but 
the Christian religion itself. It is, however, true that the Catholic 
Church, despite all the countless errors and shortcomings of its 
rulers, teachers, and adherents, has, in the main, been the most 
faithful guardian and constant and consistent exponent of that 
special ideal of ethical perfection which distinguishes Christianity 
from the Jewish, Mohammedan, and Calvinist forms of religion. 

But the burden of Sir James Stephen’s complaint against the 
Roman Catholic Church was that men who were “ intellectually 
his inferiors and morally nothing at all extraordinary had ordered 
him to take for granted their views upon law, morals, and philo- 
sophy, and, when he challenged their claim, could only answer 
that he was wicked for asking questions.” In other words, Fitz- 
james Stephen, a man who was individualist and rationalist in a 
high degree, found himself confronted in fields where he especially 
claimed his full liberty by a great mass of authority and tradition, 
resuming the best opinions of many centuries, and deposited at the 
present time in the hands of a great organized body, many of 
whose members, almost all of them, indeed, were, individually, his 
intellectual inferiors. He asked the old question, “By what 
authority do you do these things?” Mr. Leslie Stephen, in 
noticing an assault by Sir James upon Manning, thus sums up his 
brother’s requisition to the Catholic advocate : “ You claim to re- 
present an infallible and supernatural authority which has inde- 
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feasible rights to my allegiance; upon what grounds, then, is your 
claim based? To establish it you have first to prove that we have 
such a knowledge of God as will enable us to draw special in- 
ferences as to particular institutions; next, that Christ was an 
incarnation of that God; then, that Christ founded a particular 
institution; and finally, that that institution was identical with 
the Catholic Church.” No wonder that Cardinal Newman, to 
whom Sir James had previously put, vivd voce, the same task, de- 
clined to undertake it there and then. The first article could not 
have been argued short of a treatise on philosophy; the second 
article cannot be proved at all, juridically speaking, and ultimately 
rests upon a deep and mystic view of nature, which Newman could 
not possibly have explained to his interlocutor ; and, finally, a care- 
ful examination of all the history of the Church would have been 
necessary. From Newman’s silence Sir James triumphantly drew 
the conclusion that he had no argument to bring. 

Consider for a moment this interview in the light of Newman’s 
definition of what he, on his side, meant by Liberalism :— 


“*By Liberalism [ mean false liberty of thought, or the exereise of thought 
upon matters in which, from the constitution of the human mind, thought cannot 
be brought to any suecessful issne and is therefore out of place. Among such 
matters are first principles of whatever kind, and of these the most sacred and 
momentous are especially to be considered the truths of Revelation. Liberalism 
then is the mistake of subjecting to human judgment those revealed doctrines 
which are, in their nature, beyond and independent of it, and of claiming to 
determine on intrinsie grounds the truth and value of propositions which rest for 
their reception simply on the actual authority of the Divine Word.” 


Newman started from the acceptation of the Divine nature and 
mission of our Lord, as a mathematician from the axiom that a 
whole is greater than the part. Stephen came to him and said, 
“ Prove this to me as the second link in your chain of evidence.” 

[ am not myself a Roman Catholic, and here I speak with diffi- 
dence, but it appears to me that persons who are not in any touch 
with Catholic feeling, misunderstand, among many other things, 
the exact nature of the claim to authority put forward on be- 
half of the existing Church. The extreme Ultramontane claim 
to infallibility, precisely detined, may, perhaps, be taken too easily 
for the general spirit of the Roman Catholic Church. As an out- 
sider myself, I should suppose that the stronyest position which a 
sensible member of that communion might take up against an 
assailant like Sir James Stephen would be this :— 

“T assume, as a starting point in common with all who profess 
and call themselves Christians, the Divine nature and authority of 
Christ. His consciousness of His true Self and His mission con- 
vinced those who saw and heard and spoke with Him, and through 
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their lives and those of an unbroken line of later lives His con- 
sciousness acts upon mine. The basis of this belief cannot be 
proved, it can only be stated. As to the rest, I hold that the best 
opinions to follow are not those of eccentric thinkers, however 
distinguished, but those which have developed in the great school 
of Catholic thought, extending unbrokenly from the time of 
Christ to the present day. Inspired by this collective wisdom, 
and not leaning upon my own transient understanding, I may, 
although much your intellectual inferior, see more truly than 
you do in these matters of life conduct, this ‘law, morality, and 
philosophy’ of which you speak. Intellectual humility best 
receives general wisdom. If the accumulated central wisdom 
of Europe, guarded by strong tradition, proved and refined by 
passing through so many minds and so many secular changes, 
carrying down the highest philosophy of ancient Greece and 
the deepest prudence of Imperial Rome, transfused by the com- 
mingling stream of the most intense reverie of Asia—if this is not 
a trustworthy and virtually infallible guide in the conduct of life 
and in the region of thought, there is at least none better. The 
existing authorities in my Church are men who devote their whole 
lives and strength to the investigation and application to life of 
this central wisdom. When the Pope, as the voice of the Church, 
makes an utterance, he does not invent wisdom any more than a 
judge invents the law, he does but ascertain it from the principles 
which lie ‘in gremio Ecclesiw, declare and apply it. As in the 
British Secular Empire the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council is for law, the highest authority, from whose irreversible 
decisions there is no appeal, so on a far wider scale is, in the 
Roman Spiritual Empire, the Court of the Vatican.” 

So might the Catholic argue, and even those who do not admit 
the transcendental grounds of the Roman claim may well attach 
infinitely greater weight to the views expressed by an Authority 
representing the longest experience and the widest information in 
these matters than they do to the utterances of the latest Ben- 
thamite, Comtist, or Fabian school of social sages. 

In the view of Sir James Stephen, based upon the theory of his 
favourite thinker, Hobbes, there is but one Social Force, and the 
State is its prophet. He did not admit that any sphere should exist, 
from which the action of the State, with its ultimate sanction of 


death to the body, should, in theory, be excluded. Here he came 


into conflict not only with Roman Catholics, but with Christians 
of all kinds. The disciples made from the first a merit of general 
obedience to State decrees, but of passive resistance to them where 
those laws traversed certain rules which they held more binding. 
The fact is that in all these matters, the ideal of perfect life, the 
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claim of the Christian body to wisdom independent of the in- 
dividual intellect, and resistance to the authority of the State in 
the spiritual sphere, Sir James Stephen, had he lived then, a great 
Roman lawyer and moralist, would have been in as much opposi- 
tion to the Apostles and their immediate successors as he was to 
the present Catholic Church. But to explain more fully the real 
nature of the opposition, it will be necessary to touch upon a 
deeper subject. 

As the ethical side of Christianity is founded upon the Sermon 
on the Mount, so is its mystic side built upon the ideas ex- 
pressed in the Gospel of St. John. Throughout the history of 
the Religion, the inexplicable union of the Divine with the Human, 
the perpetual and ever-renewed mystery of the Incarnation has 
been the centre of Catholic thought, and the soul of the symbolic 
Catholic worship. Ideas and feelings of this kind would not seem 
to have penetrated Sir James Stephen in the slightest degree. He 
seems to have viewed theology in the same way in which, accord- 
ing to his biographer, he viewed history. “He asks always for 
distinct proofs and definite issues. He applies his canons of evi- 
dence to every statement that comes up, and, after examining it 
as carefully as he can, pronounces his conclusions, unequivocally 
but cautiously. He will not be tempted toa single step beyond 
the solid ground of verifiable fact.” 

Now, it is no more possible to understand the central heart of 
religion by a reasoning process or to prove it by canons of judicial 
evidence, than it is to see the sunlight or to eat bread by means of 
such a process or such evidence. Mr. Stephen dwells with em- 
phasis in more than one passage on his brother’s dislike to all the 
mystic side of Christianity. In him nature seemed to have sacri- 
ficed the intuitive faculty to the reasoning power. If music is 
nothing to a man, the musician must seem to him absurd. If the 
mystery symbolized is nothing to the spectator of an act of worship, 
the act itself must seem to him mere jugglery or child’s play. Here, 
again, although the Roman Catholic Church may have cherished 
the mystic idea, and preserved the symbolic worship, more vividly 
than others, it was not that Church, but the essential and inner- 
most nature of Christianity, or, indeed, of all the deepest religion, 
which lay across the path of Sir James Stephen. 

The mystic ideas, which to Sir James Stephen were mere words, 
are the very life and soul of the Christian religion. It is because 
that religion satisfies with Divine food the longing desire of the 
hearts of men that it conquered the hungering ancient world and 
now exists, wherever it has real existence, as a living spirit. It is 
difficult, or impossible, for men to understand this who are perfectly 
fortunate and contented and possessed of that peace which the world 
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does give. They have, while fortune lasts, their consolation, whether 
derived from work, or pleasure, or social intercourse. Sir James 
Stephen seems to have held the strange idea that the power of the 
Christian religion was based, for the many, upon fear of eternal 
punishment,and for the enlightened few upon the dread of the break- 
down of an useful sanction to morality. Thisseems to bethevery root 
of his misconceptions about the Christian religion and the Catholic 
Church. His doctrine of comparative sanctions was beside the 
mark. He exaggerated vastly the sphere of positive law, even in 
the external or secular life. The force which makes men work for 
their daily bread is not the fear of the criminal law, but hunger ; 
it is the desire to eat, and so to avoid physical pain and death. 
The force which makes for religion is not the fear of eternal 
punishment, in the vulgar sense of the idea, but it is the hunger 
of the soul, the desire to eat the bread of life, and so to escape 
from spiritual pain and death. Hell is but the form given by 
untutored and rude imaginations to this instinctively dreaded 
torture of spiritual starvation, the soul feeding merely upon its 
own sterile pasture and the dry dust of life. 

In his own way Sir James Stephen was a man of deep religious 
faith. He held with all the grip of a strong nature to the two 
great and essential realities, the existence of a living God and that 
of an immortal individual soul in man. He was strong, good, and 
kind; he loved justice and hated iniquity. “ Be strong and of good 
courage ” was his favourite text. He would have approved of the 
Islamite saying, “'To despair of the goodness of God is the greatest 
of infidelities.” But the religion of humility and resignation, sacred 
sorrow, Divine love and consolation, and of that joy and peace which 
passes all understanding, was to him, it seems, nothing but words 
and outside phrases. 

From time to time in the history of the world there comes a 
short-lived period of unusual energy, having, no doubt, its own 
great uses; the outbreak of force accumulated through quiet 
generations, accompanied by a consciousness of self-sutliciency, of 
the adequacy of human intellect and a satisfying delight in the mere 
fact of labour and existence. Of this kind was England in the 
earlier days of Elizabeth, and of this metal also in the present cen- 
tury was the generation of the Reform Bill. Now, a later genera- 
tion, fatigued and somewhat disappointed, returns toward the 
ancient fountain of consolation. 

“In my prosperity, said the Psalmist, I shall never be removed: 
thou, Lord, of thy goodness hast made my will so strong. Thou 
didst turn thy face from me and I was troubled. Then cried I 
unto thee, O Lord, and gat me to my Lord right humbly.” There 
is a scepticism of reasoning atloat in the modern atmosphere, a 
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disposition to return towards authority, an inclination, often wildly 
astray, to mysticism and symbolism. It is no longer the cheerful 
and hearty Optimists of the Liberal period who voice the Age; 
they seem strangely out of date; it is a Balfour with his argument 
from the needs of the human heart, the limitation of the indi- 
vidual understanding, and the vanity and misery of mere external 
life when regarded apart from its Divine interpretation. 

Sir James Stephen was not himself a theoretical, but he was a 
practical Optimist. He was so strong and vigorous, so entirely 
happy in the exercise of his powers, his friendships, and his do- 
mestic affections, that he needed not the religion of consolation. 
Those who are well need no physician. As a moralist, however, 
he watched with some concern the spread of his own opinions and 
the apparent decline of religious faith. Towards the end of his life, 
when the intellectual vigour which had carried him so well was some- 
what exhausted, he seems to have felt a certain pain in facing his own 
conclusions and a disinclination actively to promote them. “He 
had felt at times that it required ‘so much effort of will to face 
dreary and unpleasant conclusions,’ that he could hardly keep his 
mind in the direction, or what he thought the direction, of truth 
without much pain.” Contrast this with Newman’s experience. 
“From the time that I became a Catholic, I have had no anxiety of 
heart whatever. Ihave been in perfect peace and contentment. I 
have never had one doubt. . . . It was like coming into port 
after a rough sea, and my happiness on that score remains to this 
day without interruption.” 

The peace of death—some may say—but it shows, at least, that 
Newman had found the true food to satisfy the hunger of his soul, 
his atleast. This is no proof of the truth of special events, or of facts 
in which he may have believed, but it does show that, for him, the 
mysterious union between the individual soul and the supreme 
nature had been accomplished. On the other hand, unless we are 
to believe that Discord and not Harmony is the final and highest 
rule of the spiritual world, it is impossible to suppose that an 
attitude of mind which can only be maintained by a “ painful 
effort” is at one with the natural order of things. Disquietude of 
spirit and doubt and anxiety as to mental conclusions show that 
the soul has not yet reached the haven where it fain would be—its 
natural resting-place. “ Fecisti; nos, Domine, ad te, et inquietum 
est cor nostrum donec requiescat in te.” 

BERNARD HOLLAND. 


THE PHILISTINE’S COMING TRIUMPH. 


Tue Philistine has been having a hard time of it in these later 
days. Ridiculed and reviled, he has been the best-abused man in 
the kingdom—the butt for every witling’s satire and the object of 
each decadent’s scorn. He has seen his respectable old ideals dis- 
carded and the most venerable of his gods decried. He has wit- 
nessed the defeat of common-sense and the supremacy of fads—the 
subjugation of modesty and the reign of indecency—the annihila- 
tion of the ideas of duty, of patriotism, of civic obligation, of per- 
sonal responsibility, and the sudden rise of New Hedonism, of Little 
Englandismn, of rampant insurgency, of general repudiation of en- 
gagements voluntarily undertaken. In short, whatever he most 
prized he has of late seen trampled under foot; and to be a Philis- 
tine was to be beyond the pale of the covenanted. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the trials to which the Philistine— 
decent body !—has been subjected, has been in the strange outbreak 
of licentiousness and indelicacy in art and literature characteristic 
of these last few years. That piece of detestable cant “ Art for 
Art’s sake” was as the iron which entered his soul. To him, 
to whom the good of Humanity and the maintenance of social 
morality are the ultimates of all intellectual endeavour—whether 
that good be attained by beauty, by lofty suggestion, by noble 
example or by direct teaching—the doctrine of art as divorced 
from morality, as independent of and superior to its practical 
results in thought or action, has been a veritable devil’s doctrine, 
as poisonous as the breath of the Old Dragon unchained. He 
has looked into the literature which belongs to this school, and 
he has wondered at the distinction made by the law between 
those who defile the body and those who pollute the mind of 
the young. He has read certain books written by women for 
men and women, and he has felt the loathing, the revulsion of 
the commonplace English gentleman of cleanly mind and sober 
habits, for the high priestesses of a sect which combines the 
worship of the Pandemos with that of the grim god of the Yezidis. 
He has shuddered to think that these literary Mzenads are of the same 
raceand sex as the mother whom he venerates, the wife whom he loves 
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and respects, the daughters whose purity he would protect at the cost 
of his life. He has heard all the sanctities of domestic life blas- 
phemed—marriage treated as slavery, maternity as degradation, and 
the home held as a mere eating and sleeping place wherein lies 
neither loveliness nor duty. He has heard wives exhorted to break 
their chains of love and loyalty—daughters urged to flout their 
parents, and specially to oppose the mother, as the freeborn and 
self-respecting should oppose the tyrant. He has listened to 
the frantic denunciations of men by these unsexed females—these 
“ Middle-Sex” apostles of moral riot and revolution; and he has 
said in his own heart “ How long, O Lord, how long !”—how long is 
the world to be corrupted by such foul teaching? and when will 
these graceless renegades be silenced ? 

Side by side with these literary Menads he has seen the men of 
the same race sowing their poisoned grain broadcast over the field 
of literature and art. He has read their plea for universal self- 
indulgence, no matter what the cost to the Ideal of Virtue 
so faithfully kept and worshipped by the Best of all ages— 
so nobly consolidated by example as well as precept. To these 
men, laws that restrain are as repugnant as is the prison-cell to 
the criminal. They would have a free field without line or limit, 
when “ Fay ce que vouldras” would be the motto of all men and 
women alike. There should be no obligations of any kind. Mar- 
riage should be a thing of simple temporary inclination; and when the 
inclination died the marriage should be self-dissolved. Children 
would be neither bond nor barrier, for the State would be the uni- 
versal parent, and the modern incubator with the flannel mother, 
for market-bred chicks, is as the allegory framed in material not 
words—and what can be done for poultry can be transferred 
to children. Anyhow, spite of Longfellow, Enjoyment without 
duty is the end and aim of rational man, according to these 
teachers; and Philistinism is a sin in the groves of the New 
Hedonistic Academe. 

What has been said of literature may also be said of certain 
forms of art. Happily, here the chief offender seems to have sud- 
denly subsided—to have gone out like some noxious vapour which 
flared for a time over fetid marshes, luring the unwary into perils 
worse than death itself. The world is the cleaner by his absence— 
the cleaner and less ugly. For this kind of abomination has not 
the plea of beauty to excuse it. Its Circe is not a superb enchant- 
ress, seducing men by her loveliness—that loveliness their condo- 
nation—but a hideous frousy harridan—a cross between Doll 
Tearsheet and a vulgar murderess—a woman from the lowest 
slums tricked out in a second-hand costumier’s finery. The ugli- 
ness of certain{pictures, which have offended the public eye and 
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vitiated the young people’s taste in these later days, has been a 
standing marvel to the Philistine in view of their popularity. He 
could see nothing in them to admire. Childish detail and loathsome 
forms—hideousness of feature and a nameless horror of suggestive- 
ness, such as one might imagine proceeded from a Satanic ape :— 
this was all that the Philistine saw. But these unnatural scratches 
caught the depraved taste of certain decadents, and proved formid- 
able rivals to the best and most delicate art that could be put forth. 
All this has our.tortured Philistine had to endure with the shame 
and horror natural to a man who respects purity for itself, and 
whose desire is for th@ well-being of the young. 

Our Philistine is proud of being an Englishman, or perhaps more 
rightly said, a Briton. As a member of the greatest Empire in 
the world, he g¥ties ing the reflected splendour of its wide 
sovereignty, and rejoices in the grandeur which, asa unit, he both 
shares and helps to create. The modern Roman, his boast is the 
same as was his stalwart predecessor’s ; and he knows none higher 
and desires none greater. But of late he has had to endure the 
shame of such national degradation as is contained in the phrase 
of “ Little Englander.” In the House, in the Press, in social life, he 
has had to meet with doctrines which we to him as criminal as 
matricide—doctrines which, in a sturdier time, would have brought 
their promulgators to the block. He has had to listen to proposals 
for the disintegration of the Empire put forth by Prime Ministers, 
backed up by cheques as subsidies to the enemies of Imperial 
integrity and the declared implacable foes of England and 
“nglishmen. He has heard the lofty denunciations of party 
purists against the private elector who would sell his vote for 
so much down; but he has also heard the details of a transaction by 
which men in office bought certain seats as clearly as a candidate 
might give a couple of sovereigns for a vote. And he has puzzled 
his honest brains to know wherein lies the difference, save in the 
magnitude of the bribe and the party value of the result. And 
being only a poor thick-skulled Philistine, to whom are still dear 
certain discarded shibboleths touching political purity, indepen- 
dence, patriotism, and national honour, he has felt bad, as our 
cousins would say, over revelations which tend to lower the 
name of his country by lowering the political morality of its 
rulers. He has felt bad too, and very bad, at the spectacle of a 
Government composed of English gentlemen cowering like 
whipped hounds at the heel of their insolent masters. So that, 
what with the belittling of England, proposals to disrupt the 
Empire, reluctance to defend what we have got, and supineness in 
taking what is our due, together with a scratch Parliament, wherein 
Were included certain Members as inharmonious with its old tradi- 
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tions as if they had been so many Hottentots, our Philistine has 
had enough to do to keep alive in him a glimmer of hope for better 
days on his political side, as on his literary and artistic. It has 
been a hard fight, but now he sees the end of his travail and the 
beginning of his triumph. 

The first result of the good time will be a sharp division 
between women, pure and simple, and the Middle-Sex—whether 
these be Mienads setting themselves against authority, rebellious 
to duty, insolent in self-asscrtion, contemptuous of men, unloving 
to children, impatient of home and all that this includes, or the 
other kind—that kind “ begirt with the incense of strange kisses,” 
which prefers the roses and raptures to the lilies and languor. 
Both of these have their subdivisions; but the main body 
includes the offsets. Ut is too much to hope that the race of 
Menads will die out. They have always been on the earth as 
scourges to men and the discreditable members of their own 
sex; and they always will be; just as there are always some hens 
which crow and some women with beards. Still, the division 
will be sharper than it is now, when one meets with good and 
simple souls who have given heed to those doctrines of the 
Subversives which can be twisted into a perverted view of 
morality. These have adopted a sentimental disregard for living 
facts in favour of Utopian dreams, and think, first, that they can 
handle pitch and not be defiled, next, that they can sweep out 
the Atlantic with a mop, and twist serviceable ropes out of sea- 
sand. It is a real tragedy to hear these dear misguided souls 
piping their shrill hymns to the cloud-goddess in the skies, 
believing that they are heard, and hoping for an answer. Know- 
ing nothing of human life, they follow as they are led; and to 
them, as to the boy in Punch, an owl is a cherubim. The most 
audacious falsehood of one of the platform shrickers—a falsehood 
which a moment’s calin reflection would show to be impossible, 
and which a sober-sided Philistine would pull to pieces at a 
touch—this these good soft creatures accept as gospel truth and 
sure, opening their mouths wide, and swallowing all the flies 
that flock therein, without the faintest little strain. Each one of 
no account, by numbers they make some mark on public opinion ; 
just as the echoes of Dionysius’s ear, unsubstantial as they are, 
convert the tearing of a piece of paper into the roar of cannon or 
the erash of thunder. Hence, the leaders of that feminine cohort 
which has set out for the kingdom of the Cocklicranes, prize the 
adhesion of these molluses—these soft-hearted believers in cloud- 
goddesses and Utopian dreams; knowing that, if the denominator 
gives value to the units, the units in their turn help to swell the 
majesty of the denominator. But in the coming triumph of the 
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Philistine, common-sense will reassert its forgotten sway, and 
domains will be apportioned according to fitness for the govern- 
ing thereof. White-armed, daintily-bred ladies will drop the 
muck-rake they are too fond of handling now; and the Foolish 
Virgins will take a lesson from their wiser sisters and trim their 
lamps with oil that burns brightly and steadily, not with stuff 
that explodes into destructive flame for the one part, and goes 
out into smoke for the other. Loads will be proportioned to the 
strength that has to draw them; and women will not try to slip 
their soft round necks into yokes made for men with broad curly 
polls and prominent Adam’s apples. That will be when the 
Philistine comes back from his long exile, and reasonableness, 
sweet or stern, has the whiphand of folly and hysteria. 

When the Philistine has his triumph, useful Bills for the preser- 
vation of unoffending fellow-creatures and the fit restraint of malice 
or ignorance, will not be blocked by faddists to whom criminals 
are dear brothers, but the rest. of the community aliens not worth 
considering. This will be in the morning. At noon men will be 
allowed to do what seems best to them, provided they do not harm 
their neighbours. If they like to make such and such a contract, 
the triumphant Philistine will see to it that they are not hindered 
by interference from the outside. If they like to use their strength 
and health and capacities in such and such a way, in like manner 
he will see to it that they shall have space and freedom for the 
fulfilment of their will and the exercise of such capacities. Nor 
will he allow A to be deprived of his cakes and ale because B has 
become virtuous, wears clean linen, and forswears sack. To the 
triumphant Philistine, doing harm to another, or disobedience 
to the law at large, will be the limit of his prohibition. Within 
that limit let a man have his head and do what he will. All of 
which is contrary to the code of the faddist whom he will displace— 
that code which would put a pistol into the hand of any fool or 
criminal who has five shillings in his pocket, while forbidding a 
sober man to drink a glass of beer if the sour-visaged majority say 
no—that code which would reduce all men to one dead level in out- 
put, the strong no better than the weak, the capable no finer than 
the dolts, while hampering the energies of capital by a hard and 
fast line of payment; by which the door is opened for the influx of 
foreign manufactures and the rush of alien pauper emigrants, who 
are content to work for bare living. And if the Philistine can 
tackle this great industrial octopus and cripple it, he will deserve 
well of his generation, and stand high in the annals of the future 
historian. 

When the Philistine has his triumph will he bring his woman- 
kind along with him ?—not as captives bound to the wheels of his 
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chariot—not as slaves forced to follow in his rear—but as equals 
and co-partners, sharing with him in this renewal of good sense and 
right feeling—of decency and morality ? Shall we then see the end 
of those spasms of licentiousness here and of undutifulness there ?—- 
of the platform screecher and the globe-trotting propagandist ? 
Will fashion become beautiful and sane, and will women leave off 
their mountainous hats, their inflated sleeves, their manly knicker- 
bockers, their masculine vests and shirts? Will these would-be 
reorganizers of all foreign societies, and Madame Absolutes in 
imperial politics as well as social ordinances, be able to devise a 
dress that shall be at once comely, feminine, and useful? This 
would be a better employment of their time than the turning over 
and patting down those innumerable mud-pies which occupy so 
many of their hours now, or that futile attempt at cleansing 
Augean stables to which certain devote their energies. In the 
coming triumph of the Philistine, including that of his woman- 
kind, we shall have a race of matrons who will return with zest to 
their home duties and to their womanly delicacy of thought and 
sphere; children who will find in the mother their best friend and 
in the father their acknowledged director ; girls who will not desert 
the home and the family for the questionable delights of bachelor 
lodgings in London, nor leave their infirm old parents to the cold 
care of hired servants and nurses while they see sick life in a hospi- 
tal or, as missionaries with a salary, enjoy the strange experiences 
of foreign travel. We shall have our sweet and strong and pure and 
domestic women back again; and this strange sport, this class of 
hybrids, justly termed the “ Middle-Sex,” will be of the things that 
were and now are not. 

In these glad days at hand women will remember what now they 
have forgotten, that some of the best lawgivers and philosophers 
have been influenced—mark! influenced, not directed, not com- 
manded—by women. From Numa’s half-mythical Egeria, and 
before and after, the woman’s mind has been the best supplement 
to the man’s. It is she who has used the trimming-tool by which 
his original conception has been pared of its roughness and shaped 
into beauty. But the best and noblest woman we have ever had 
has not been a Moses or a Numa, an Alfred or a Napoleon. Nor 
have the best and noblest ever tried to be originators. Content 
with the power rightfully belonging to them, and wise enough to 
recognize both fitness and limitation, they have used their oppor- 
tunities legitimately and for the general good, not squandering 
their energies in hunting for mares’-nests or searching after an im- 
possible domination. They have known that to be the help meet 
for one grand man and the mother of another is a greater honour 
to a woman than to be herself distinguished and notorious. And 
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let the Shrickers and the Middle-Sex say what they will, all true 
women feel this in their hearts; and some of our most distin- 
guished acknowledge it. But these are the Philistine women, the 
women so far outside the run of modern thought as to be capable 
of love and reverence for the race which gave them the father and 
the dear lover, the fine young brother and the husband, the son to 
whom they gave life and the Teacher to whom they yield faith, 
obedience, and respect. This is a mental attitude so far out of gear 
with the various jin-de-siécle and up-to-date crazes as to subject 
those who hold it to contumely from their more advanced sisters. 
“In love with the whole sex.” That is their verdict; echoed by 
the simpering sneer of the man they have subjugated: “ Very 
kind to love us all so much. We are not worthy of it.” Perhaps he 
is not, but the concrete man is; and the Ideal Man, whose realization 
we every now and then come across, has his living place in history 
as well as in modern social life. And the Ideal Man is the leader, 
the creator, the organizer, while the woman is his influence, the 
beautifier of his thought, the perfecter of his design. But then— 
both the Ideal Man and the Ideal Woman are Philistines, God bless 
them !—folk who regard the good of humanity as the final cause of 
all human endeavour, and who abjure as foul and pernicious non- 
sense such dicta as “Art for Art’s sake ””—* Art superior to mora- 
lity” —“ Art by its very nature divorced from morality and existing 
for its own sake only, joying in its creations without regard to re- 
sults.” 

With all these causes for hope and congratulation in the coming 
triumph of Philistinism, we have ever the lurking danger, ever 
that snake in the grass without which it seems impossible for 
humanity to exist. Plant the Garden of Eden with all the beauty 
that can be imagined, and.there will still be the temptation to go 
beyond permitted bounds and the toad squatting at the ear of Eve. 
We have shuddered over the decadence of moral respectability ; 
shall we have to mourn over the extinction of moral freedom ? 
Liberty has degenerated into license ; will the pendulum swing the 
other way, and will license be restricted till it becomes bondage ? 
Art has been exalted into the place of godliness; will godliness. 
restored to its own holding, crush art out of existence, and, as 
in times past, when to carry a bunch of flowers into a conventicle 
was a sin against God, will nature and beauty be confounded 
with unrighteousness, and the Devil held to be best exorcised by 
ugliness, and as he is held to be most rampant and alive in Nature 
and Beauty ? It is on the cards—a danger as strong as human 
nature itself, and as ubiquitous as earnestness. We once had such a 
period in England, whereof we bear the traces to this day. It was 
succeeded by a period of licentiousness to correspond with that past 
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rigour; and the doctrine of the pendulum was justified by its 
evidence. And what has been may be again. Do not sweets ferment 
into sourness and acidity, and may not the same law apply to 
minds as to things ? Where, indeed, is the difference ¢ For the first 
sketch of all things human lies in the world below the stature of 
Man; and parallels can be drawn from the laboratory of the chemist 
quite as well as from the beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
air. Hence, though we welcome his approaching triumph as the 
return of the reign of decency, sobriety, and good morals, we shall 
have to keep a sharp look-out on our Philistine, and to take care 
that, honest man as he is, and valuable as a common-sense guardian 
of our best traditions, he is not to be the tyrant he once was. He 
must not stifle Art and clip the wings of Poetry, save where these 
are self-degraded by hiring themselves out to the service of filth 
and abomination. He may banish the Pandemos, but the Anadyo- 
mene is sacred; and when he attempts to drive out Nature with 
a pitchfork his hands must be tied behind his back. He is to be 
our chairman but not our tyrant; and should he desire to ride us 
too hard it will be our duty to dismount him and see if we cannot 
find a better combination to put in his place. 

So long ago as the thirteenth century Henry de Bracton said 
boldly: “ A king is a king so long as he rules well; he becomes a 
tyrant when he oppresses the people committed to hischarge. . . . 
When the king turns aside to do injustice he is the minister of the 
Devil.” And what is true of the civic and political ruler is true of 
that more shadowy Philistine who is coming to take command of 
things wxsthetic, artistic, literary, social. So long as he rules well 
and justly he is to be obeyed. Should he go beyond his tether 
and oppress what he is only required to regulate, he will have to 
be deposed—with the inevitable result of a disastrous reaction—as 
disastrous as was that of Charles the Second, and as our present 
lamentable outbreak of insurgency and indecency. 

Sir Philip Sidney’s grand expression, “ High thoughts seated in 
a heart of courtesy,” embodies the Ideal of human action. This 
is the apotheosis of Philistinism, the sublimest poetry united with 
the working morals of an everyday existence ; and this is what we 
want. It is an offence against truth and virtue to make morality 
poor, mean, denuded of grace, destitute of impulse, deprived of 
beauty. “ Wickedness spun with a finer thread” than goodness 
will always attract the strong in artistry as well as the weak in rea- 
soning ; and it is a sorrowful truth that Philistinism does often 
deal in more rudely-fashioned webs than might be, while wicked- 
ness prefers the finer threads and the more dainty looms. But why 
should it be so? Why, as Rowland Hill asked, give the Devil all 
the best tunes? Beauty and holiness—beauty and morality—beauty 
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and obedience to lawful restriction—there is no reason why these 
should not be united for the well-being of all concerned. And, 
indeed, some of our most vicious things of late have been eminently 
ugly, uglier by far than our grandmothers’ dropping ringlets, or our 
mothers’ spoon-bonnets and crinolines, or than the low loose braids, 
which came between the time of the ringlets and the fringe. Still, 
asking questions does not necessarily bring answers, and wondering 
“why” is not logically followed by the reasons. Like it or dislike 
it as we may, hitherto Philistinism has been antagonistic to 
beauty, and this “ finer thread” of wickedness has been proverbial. 
Philistinism has brandished a pitchfork, and wickedness has 
tickled with a peacock’s feather. Philistinism has strewed the 
ground with caltrops, and honeycombed it with pitfalls, and 
wickedness has planted the fields with flowers, and built up har- 
bours and bowers by the way. Una was guarded by her lion, and 
Virtue has always had a hankering after these beasts. She and her 
henchman, the Philistine, have set them as sentinels on all the 
roads. Lions in the way of all amusements, of all delights, and 
with some waywardens of the Narrow Road, lions in the way of even 
the natural affections. “Making idols” is the name given to this 
one of these forbidding beasts; and the Works of the Devil label 
all the others. A harmless pack of cards for the children’s 
winter evening games comes under the ban of the “ chap-books” 
of that same grim grisly king; and the baptismal vow of triple 
renunciation is made to cover the whole field of human enjoyment. 
So that we have the burnt child’s dread to justify a certain sneak- 
ing fear of the triumphant Philistine—if so be that he is not kept 
in check, with a steady hand to control his own well-meant excesses. 
But perhaps that queer spirit, the “ Zeitgeist,” will have so far 
taken the starch out of his ruff and modified his stiffness as to 
leave us a little liberty for art, beauty, nature, and enjoyment. In 
such case we have only a welcome and All Hail for our Deliverer 
when he cometh. 

For he is our deliverer from more things than one—from vice in 
literature and bestiality in art—from fads in social legislation and 
Imperial degradation in foreign policy—from rampant insurgency 
in women and cowardly supineness in men—from the moral 
subversion of the New Hedonism and the prurient inquisition of 
the White Cross League—from that monstrous sport of the “Middle- 
Sex,” who want to do all that men do, to share their experiences, to 
live their lives without the restriction of sex or consequences, and 
their sisters, with a difference, who like to dabble in the filth of 
the Augean stable, in the belief that their puny muck-rake can 
cleanse it from all these crazes,and yet more at the back of them, the 
Philistine will preserve us, and our lives will be the cleaner for his 
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advent. And as he will not touch their half-tones nor their art 
draperies, nor deny them their cherished chiffons, though he may 
perhaps chop down the exuberance of their heads and lop something 
oft the width of their shoulders, the women will not object to him 
when he has fairly settled down in his seat of power. And perhaps 
not a few will be glad of him, and give a sigh of relief when he has 
saved them from their bad advisers, and brought them back 
once more to the sweet and sheltered fold of the home and family 
life. 


Sa a a 


E. Lynn Linton. 
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THE NEW COUNCIL OF DEFENCE. 


THE announcement that the Duke of Devonshire, as Lord President 
of the Council, is to become the head of a special Council of National 
Defence, cannot fail to be a source of satisfaction to all who are 
desirous of seeing our naval and military establishments properly 
organized and wisely directed. 

To those who for years past have been urging the imperative 
need for sone such change as that now contemplated, the announce- 
ment is doubly welcome. 

It is best not to be too sanguine; the arrears to be made up are 
very heavy ; the prejudices and private interests to be overcome are 
many and powerful ; but, for the first time, there is at any rate room 
for hope. For the first time,a body specifically charged with the 
duty of enquiring into the organization and application of the 
armed forces of the nation possesses executive power. The Cabinet 
is the very head of the Executive of the country, and it is the pecu- 
liar feature of the new Council that it is to be, before all things, a 
committee of the Cabinet aided by certain professional advisers. 

At last, therefore, we are within measurable distance of uniting 
power, knowledge, and responsibility, a combination hitherto abso- 
lutely unknown. No one can pretend that there has not been 
knowledge. Commission after Commission has sat and reported, 
and innumerable Blue Books remain to testify to their labours. 
The patent facts, of which all the world was perfectly well aware, 
have been solemnly asserted to be true by Cabinet Ministers, by 
General Officers, and by learned Judges. General statements con- 
cerning the utter inadequacy of our arrangements for war, and the 
defects in our organization, have been supplemented by the most 
elaborate evidence given by subordinates in every branch of the 
Military and Civil Departments of the Services. But in every case, 
the moment the last signature has been appended to the Report, 
there has been an end of the whole business—nothing has happened 
—nothing was ever expected to happen. Cabinet Ministers have 
cheerfully disregarded every recommendation which they had 
themselves made. War Ministers have come down to the House, 
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and, with a smiling optimism which made everyone feel at ease, 
have expressed their entire confidence in the institutions which 
a few weeks or a few months before they had unsparingly con- 
demned. Commanding officers have continued to make glowing 
reports upon arrangements which they had previously declared 
to be totally inappropriate for the purposes of war. What more 
was to be expected? The interminable Comunissions were all 
alike in one respect; they were ordered to take evidence and re- 
port; that was their business, and they carried it out with a 
thoroughness which did them credit. But to give effect to any 
single one of the recommendations they made was nobody’s 
business, and, as a natural consequence, the only section of the 
community which benetited by their labours was the Govern- 
ment printers. 

Now, however, we are promised a change. We are promised a 
permanent body whose duty it will be not only to learn the truth, 
but to do what it knows to be expedient after having heard the 
truth. It is not wonderful, then, that the formation of the pew 
Council should be hailed with satisfaction by those who are most 
anxious for the effective military organization of the Empire. The 
moment for establishing such a Council is undoubtedly a fortunate 
one. Quite apart from political considerations, the circumstance 
that the country does not appear to be at the present moment 
enthusiastically bent upon fresh organic changes in the Con- 
stitution, or hungry for large legislative achievements, is favourable 
to a serious administrative reform. In the second place, the 
fact that the Executive is supported by a majority of unusual 
dimensions cannot fail to prove an advantage when Ministers are 
called on to make changes which may possibly bring them into 
conflict with individual prejudices or powerful interests. Nor can 
it be denied that the retirement of the Commander-in-Chief after 
2 long and honourable career has greatly simplified the problem 
presented to those reformers who, while impressed with the absolute 
necessity for a change, were unwilling to give unnecessary pain, or 
to seem ungrateful for work well performed. 

Lastly, though the reflection is a melancholy one, it can hardly 
be doubted that the task of the new Council will be rendered 
all the easier because men know that the work upon which it is 
engaged is desperately serious. Every year an increasing propor- 
tion of the public is becoming aware of the fact, long evident 
to a few, that despite the undoubtedly pacific intentions of our 
Parliament and people, the country stands in real and imminent 
danger of the calamity of a great war. 

There is not a nation in the world that loves us for our own 
sake; there is unhappily more than one nation which openly 
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detests us. We have succeeded too long, we have suffered too little, 
to be popular; and the day when we cease to be able to hold our 
own by our own strength will be a day of deadly peril for the Empire. 
There are some who think that that day has already come, and that 
nothing but luck or accident stands between us and disaster. But 
be that as it may, the situation for this country, in face of the 
armed and unfriendly nations of the Continent, is undoubtedly a 
serious one, and will demand the closest attention and the most 
energetic action on the part of the members of the Council who 
will now be compelled to confront it. 

The new Council is to be composed of the following person- 
ages :—The Duke of Devonshire, Lord President of the Council; 
the Secretaries of State for War, India, and the Colonies, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
either the Commander-in-Chief, or the Chief of the Staff of the 
Army—the last named an officer not yet in existence. 

Granted that such a Council takes its work seriously, a very 
great step in advance will undoubtedly have been made. The Ex- 
chequer and the Heads of the Spending Departments will be con- 
fronted simultaneously with a responsible officer capable of stating 
what are the actual military and naval needs of the country. In 
the event of refusal, or of neglect to satisfy those needs, everyone 
will know where to place the responsibility in the future. 

It is natural to enquire what is the work which the new Council 
is likely to do, or can be expected to undertake with profit. It 
seems probable that the work will fall into two divisions—one tem- 
porary and constructive, the other permanent and administrative. 
The first thing to be done will be to carry out the reorganization of 
the War Department, which has been so persistently recommended 
by every Commission that has enquired into the subject. It is 
true that not all these Commissions have been unanimous in their 
recommendations ; but on one point they have been all absolutely 
agreed. They are one and all clear that the present arrangements 
are exceedingly bad, both in theory and in practice. It will be the 
work of the new Defence Committee to construct, out of the various 
recommendations and suggestions ready to its hand, a workable 
scheme for the future. This need not, after all, be a task of over- 
whelming difficulty. If there be much variety of opinion, there is 
also practical unanimity upon one or two most important points. It 
is agreed by all that during the last few years the principle of cen- 
tralization, always a danger in our Military Departments, has been 
carried to a disastrous extent. The Commander-in-Chief has been 
made nominally responsible for an enormous number of matters of 
which he neither had nor could have the slightest knowledge, and 
over which he exercised no control whatever. The direct alloca- 
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tion of responsibility to the Heads of Subordinate Departments is 
one of the first things needed. Then again, the vexed question of 
the office of the Commander-in-Chief will have to be settled. The 
Council must decide what are to be the attributes of the oftice. 

It is now generally admitted that the post of Commander-in-Chief 
should be retained, that the duties of the post should be clearly 
detined, and that tenure of office of the person selected should be 
independent of Party changes. An individual has now been 
selected to fill the oftice. Probably the distinguished officer who 
has been appointed possesses already all the qualifications that the 
post demands. Possibly he may still have much to learn before 
he achieves all that the country has a right to expect of him. It 
may indeed well be that there is not in this country at the 
present moment an officer fully qualified to occupy the new post 
of Commander-in-Chief or that of Chief of the Stat under the new 
conditions. This simply means that we require to train an ofticer 
to perform special duties which have never yet been assigned to 
him, and which he has not, in consequence, ever been called upon 
to carry out. 

The new Council is a very strong one. There is no reason to doubt, 
therefore, that it will show itself equal to the task of recasting our 
military organization in the manner suggested ; but when this has 
been done, there will remain the permanent duties which the pre- 
sent Council and its successors will at all times be called upon to per- 
form. At the present moment it isan undoubted fact that the appli- 
cation of the resources of the Empire to the purposes of the defence 
of the Empire in time of war is nobody’s business. There is, it is 
true, the recently-formed Joint Committee of which a good deal has 
been made ; but this inter-departmental body has neither power nor 
authority, and is but a makeshift at the best. It will be a grave 
disappointment if the new Council does not import into the con- 
sideration of the naval and military problems concerning the 
Empire a broader spirit and more scientific treatment than any 
with which the country is yet familiar. It has always been held to 
be a disadvantage by our naval and military officers that the work 
undertaken in Germany by the general staff could not have any 
effective parallel in thiscountry. In Germany,military preparations 
are made to conform with political intentions. The soldiers know 
the problems which they may be called upon to solve, and know- 
ing them, are prepared to make the necessary arrangements for 
meeting them when they arise. In England, or rather throughout 
the Empire, the preparation and distribution of force has always 
been more accidental than systematic. There being no organized 
expression on political needs of the Empire by any authorised ex- 
ponent, the Naval and Military Departments were naturally un- 
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able to provide for contingencies of which they were never in- 
formed. 

It has been made a subject of complaint in some quarters that 
matters concerning the strategy of Imperial Defence, and even the 
distribution of the National Forces, have been made the subjects of 
popular discussion, and have been brought under the notice of 
Parliament, not by the Heads of the great Departments, but by 
independent members and private individuals. The objection 
would have been well founded had there been any reason to 
suppose that the subjects which excited so much interest had 
really been adequately considered and decided upon their merits 
by responsible authorities charged with the duty. Everybody 
knows, however, that hitherto such an assurance has been ab- 
solutely unobtainable. The distribution of our squadrons, the 
stationing of our troops, were not and are not the outgrowth of any 
matured and approved plan. A single instance will suffice to 
show the happy-go-lucky way in which naval and military ques- 
tions have been dealt with. 

Not many years ago Lord Knutsford, when Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, was permitted to make an unfortunate bargain 
with the Australian Governments, whereby a certain number of 
British ships-of-war were permanently chained to the shores of 
Australia, without the slightest reference to the value of their 
presence in Australian waters or the need for their services else- 
where. ‘To-day we read in the most prominent exponent of 
Australian opinion that “ the institution of the Auxiliary Squadron 
was never supposed to have any connection with the ‘real 
strength’ of the British Navy” (Melbourne Age). 

The Melbourne Age is no doubt perfectly correct in stating the 
Australian point of view; but who can believe that if the proposal 
to neutralize a portion of our Fleet in time of war, without any 
compensation whatever for so doing, had come before the Council 
of Defence it would have been acquiesced i in. 

But there is no lack of examples to demonstrate the need for 
the new Council. It is patent, and is becoming more patent every 
day. The organization of the resources of the Empire for the 
defence of the Empire is a gigantic business, which can only be 
performed by men who specially devote themselves to it, and who 
are possessed not only of knowledge but of authority. Nothing 
that the new Council can ever do will interfere in the slightest 
degree with the absolute control of Parliament over the Services, 
indeed, for the first time, that control will become really effective. 
Hitherto it has been almost entirely mischievous. No one need 
fear that the Commander-in-Chief, or the Chief of the Staff, pro- 
moted to a position of power and authority in the State, will be 
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able to exercise that authority contrary to the wishes or without 
the sanction of Parliament. And in the future it is to be hoped 
that. whatever be done or left undone by Ministers in the matter 
of defence, will be performed or omitted in reference to national 
and not to merely departmental needs. The true functions of 
Ministers, Military Advisers, and the House of Commons re- 
spectively, are, or ought to be, clear enough. “Our policy involves 
the defence of the Channel in time of war. What do you want 
in order to defend it?” So speaks the Minister to the Military 
Adviser. “I want so many ships, so many men at such a 
place and at such a time, and the cost of them will be so many 
pounds.” Such should be the reply of the Military Adviser to 
the Minister. It then remains for the Minister either to accept, to 
reject, or to modify the proposal. He may reply, “I accept your 
advice, and will ask the House of Commons to give me the 
means.” Or he may say, “ The country cannot afford the outlay, 
and our policy must be modified.” Or, lastly, he may say, “I 
accept your facts, but am prepared to take the chance of neg- 
lecting your precautions and to take the consequences.” 

But what neither the Minister nor the House of Commons is 
entitled to say is that the Military Advisers are wrong, and that, 
therefore, some other plan should be adopted. Hitherto, when 
Ministers have spoken in the House of Commons, nobody has 
had the slightest idea as to whether they really spoke the opinion 
of their Military Advisers, or even whether they had even asked for 
or received it. In the future it will be impossible that such a 
state of things should recur. We shall now know that if ex- 
penditure is recommended or declined, Ministers have acted in 
consultation with the highest Naval and Military Authorities of 
the Empire, and are acting in pursuance of a defined and coherent 
scheme of National Defence. Such, at any rate, is the ideal result 
to be hoped for. Time alone will show whether the new Council 
will fulfil the sanguine hopes to which its creation have not un- 
naturally given rise. 

H. O. ARNOLD-ForsTer. 


ODE TO THE SPIRIT OF CONTEMPLATION. 


(Written in Kensington Gardens.) 


O Thou, close-robed in folded mystery, 
Whose touch is cooler than green April leaves 
Hidden from sunlight in the heart of woods 
To fevered foreheads,—Thou, whose seat is by 
Lone sea-washed beaches that the vext wind grieves, 
Or in vast solitudes 
Of marsh where the wet plover finds her home, 
Or ’mid the heather of a storm-blown place, 
Where men may seldom look upon Thy face, 
Since Thou wilt turn to flee if one of these should come. 


Most shy and strange, seen nearest when least sought, 
Whose voice hath murmured through the hum of bees 
Drowsy with noon, and even in the roar 
Of the great town Thou camest, and in thought 
I stood within the reach of slumberous seas 
Upon a trackless shore, 
And heard the waters lap, and the winds cease, 
While the wide day faded upon the air, 
For ‘Thou didst touch mine eyes, and Thy dark hair, 
Veiling the light that was, had lulled my soul to peace. 


Kind and unkind, sweet and yet bitter sweet! 
For once our eyes have seen ‘Thy form divine 


We know no other charm nor shape of grace, 
But seek Thee ever with unfaltering feet, 


Not turning once unto another's shrine 
Less holy than Thy place ; 
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And Joy, and Love, and Fame, though these be sought 
Of men, yet who know Thee make better choice, 
For these shall hear the music of Thy voice, 
They look on Thy deep eyes, and lips close-pressed in 
thought. 


Yet wilt Thou turn from us to lesser things, 
Wilt linger on the mountains with soft sheep, 
Or stay long hidden under leafy trees 
To watch the wild wasp flit on heavy wings, 
Cloyed with sweet honey and confused with sleep : 
But we, devoid of ease, 
Are left to wander through strange glens and hills, 
And, seeking out some dark secluded spot, 
To dream we clasp ‘Thee when we hold Thee not, 
Because Thy soul hath fled and doubt our spirit fills. 


Doubt and desire with whom no man finds rest 
Though he should hear the wood-dove’s softened note 
Echoed all day from tops of budding lime 
Even as | do now—with May’s loved guest, 
The full outpouring of the blackbird’s throat,— 
Spring rules, and wintry ‘Time 
Puts by his sickle for a little space 
To lean beneath the faint-flushed chestnut bloom, 
There is no cloud above, no hint of gloom 
In the deep woven shades of this most quiet place. 


Yet art Thou vanished. In some dreamy spot 
Where slender reeds sway with the little wind 
That stirs the feathers on the moorhen’s breast 
Art watching now? or near a shepherd’s cot, 
The purple mountain sloping up behind, 
While from the cloudy West 
The wind blows salt off the great foam-swept sea, 
And far, far off the grey gulls scream and wail, 
And farther still gleams out a red-brown sail ? 


There in days past I roamed beside the sheep and Thee. 
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And once far hence I heard Thy low voice call, 
While from a grove where thick-leaved beeches stand 
I saw the Sunset linger on the plain 
Deep down below, and caught the rise and fall 
Of cow-bells tinkling through the meadow-land, 
Most faintly came the strain, 
And fainter still the breath of the field-flowers, 
While, high above, the glow of crimson light 
Paled in the shadow of the darkening night, 


And that one hour was Thine among so many hours. 


Why wilt Thou tarry still? Alas! but now 

Among the shadows of the misty veil 

Which wreathed those trees till scattered by the winds 

A shadow passed like Thine, ah! twas not Thou, 

And a too eager search for thee must fail 

Who lovest quiet minds, 

And thoughts that wander not to world-vexed things, 

But calm and pure as clouds on mountain height, 

And for such souls alone burns Thy clear light, 


For such alone the peace Thy gracious presence brings. 


And yet, why linger now? Each sound is hushed, 
And faint and fainter falls the City’s noise 
Which can but deepen the deep silence here, 
The spring that tarried late hath straightway flushed 
To perfect beauty,—might I hear Thy voice 
I would not hope nor fear, 
Nor seek to lift the veil of destiny, 
Content if but this single hour stayed on, 
Its peace unchanging till all change were gone, 
And the dark night should rise upon a starless sky. 


Maup WALPOLE. 


MY RESIDENCE IN BHOPAL. 


As a rule in India, the English Government leaves its Feudatory 
Chiefs severely alone, trusting to the political agents to see that no 
grave injustice is done to the people; but a few years ago circum- 
stances in Bhopal forced on the rather novel experiment of an 
English Minister; perhaps a short account of some of his ex- 
periences may be of interest. 

This Mussalman State of Bhopal has long been one of the most 
loyal in India, and for three generations its Begums have managed 
their own affairs with singular success. All three have been con- 
spicuous for broad views, loyalty to the English, and the firmness 
with which they have ruled some 6,700 square miles of territory, 
with three-quarters of a million inhabitants, by no means wanting 
in turbulence and discontent. 

It is often assumed, from the fact of the last three rulers having 
been ladies, that it is the rule of the State for the succession to 
run always in the female line; but this is not the case, it is only the 
accident of there having been no male in the past three genera- 
tions. The present heir apparent has now two sons. 

In the Indian Mutiny (1857-58) the Sikundur Begum, mother 
of the present ruler, gave valuable assistance to the English in 
their hour of need. She protected General Durand, who, with 
other refugees, had been driven from the Indore Residency by the 
mutinous Sepoys of Maharajah Holkar; and later on she sent a 
contingent of troops to join the force of General Sir Hugh Rose 
(afterwards Lord Strathnairn) in Central India, where they did 
good service. She maintained comparative peace and quiet 
throughout her extemsive territory, in spite of the fact that to the 
east our own Sepoys in Saugor gave serious cause for alarm; to the 
west, Holkar’s troops had openly revolted; and to the north, the 
well-known Gwalior contingent had thrown off all allegiance to 
Scindia and joined the rebels. In the face of disasters to the 
English on all sides the Sikundur Begum never wavered in her 
loyalty. 

I was present at a large durbar at Jubbulpore in the cold 
season of 1859-60, and there heard Lord Canning thank the 
Begum in a magnificent speech for her assistance and loyalty ; he 
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also conferred on her the sovereignty of Bairsia, a province 
contiguous to Bhopal, that had been annexed from the Dhar 
State on account of its rebellion. 

All went well in Bhopal during the lifetime of the Sikundur 
Begum; after her death, her daughter, the Shah Jehan Begum, 
followed her mother’s good example to the best of her ability for 
some years; left a widow comparatively early, she subsequently, 
either from caprice or ill-advice, took to herself a second husband, 
quite unequal to her in birth, whatever he may have been in 
intellect. 

Sadik Hasan was one of those many adventurers who have had 
extraordinary careers in Hindustan. Rising from an obscure family 
in Kanouj, near Delhi, he came to Bhopal as a searcher after 
science (to translate literally the term “talub-i-Ilm”); he attracted 
the attention and then the favour of Jehangir Khan, the Prime 
Minister of the State, whose daughter he married and by her had 
a family. He was provided with the post of a writer in his father- 
in-law’s office, and subsequently rose to the position of head scribe 
(Mir Munshi) to the Begum, and she eventually, after the death of 
Jehangir Khan’s daughter, married him. Once married she con- 
ferred on hit all the powers she had so ably exercised, and on the 
post becoming vacant made him Minister, she herself retiring be- 
hind the purdah and ceasing to take an active part in public life. 

I only saw Sadik Hasan some seventeen years after this mar- 
riage ; he was then a tall, rather fine-built man, with strong Jewish 
features; he disliked looking anyone speaking to him in the face, 
and had a shifty sort of expression. He was by no means unlike 
the portrait of Judas Iscariot in Leonardo da Vinci's celebrated 
picture of the Last Supper, in the Cavalry Barracks at Milan. 

Events showed that Sadik Hasan was not equal to the position 
in which fortune had placed him: the administration of the State 
fell into disorder and into the hands of adventurers and intriguers, 
who had been attracted to Bhopal partly by his luck and partly as 
vultures are attracted to a carcass. 

This was perhaps more the Begum’s misfortune than her fault: 
she can hardly be blamed for conferring honour on her Consort. 

He gave me the idea of being an ambitious man, with a high 
opinion of himself, but his ambition inclined him more to pose as 
the head of a religious faction than as a man of arms and action. 
He was a Wahabi of strong religious tendencies, and his rules as to 
all religious observances—notably those connected with the Ram- 
zan Fast—were more stringent than I have seen in any other part 
of India. At 3 a.m. daily the guns from the fort announced that 
the hour of fasting had struck, and until the sunset gun fired at 7 
p.m., neither food nor water was touched by any true believer. 
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This Wahabi sect is fanatical and at one time was credited with 
bitter feud against everyone holding ditterent views, especially the 
English unbeliever. I have before me a defence of Wahabiism ob- 
jecting entirely to this doctrine; however that may be, Sadik 
Hasan’s enemies did not scruple to charge him with corresponding 
with the Queen’s enemies ; of this I never saw any proof, and I am 
quite certain that his wife never swerved in her loyalty, and would 
not willingly have allowed even a suggestion of disloyalty. 

With the reins of government in the hands of the inexperienced 
Sadik Hasan, and his attention more concerned with the religious. 
than the temporal aspects of life, it naturally followed that his 
subordinates improved the occasion. They induced the Minister 
to introduce such part of the English system of land assessment 
as is based on a plane table survey and a classification of soils ; 
but they eliminated all the safeguards which accompany every such 
settlement of land revenue in British India, and so succeeded in en- 
hancing the State demand from thirty-seven to seventy-five laks of 
rupees; in other words, calculating, like the Indian Government, ten 
rupees to the £ (a rate which I sincerely wish was in force now), from 
£370,000 to £750,000. A new copper coinage was introduced on 
very favourable terms for the State contractors, but the reverse 
for the public, and various other measures, more or less unpopu- 
lar; finally, the cry of oppression became so loud in 1884-85 that 
it forced the Agent-Governor-General at Indore to interfere. Sir 
Lepel Griffin’s large experience enabled him, in spite of great, 
opposition, to learn sufficient to warrant the Government of India’s 
removal of Sadik Hasan from the Ministership, depriving him of 
the title of Nawab—an honour conferred on the Begum’s Consort 
by the British Government—his salute, and ordering him not to 
interfere in future with the management of the State. These 
orders vexed the Begum to the bottom of her heart ; she looked on 
them as a personal insult, in spite of the strongest assurances to 
the contrary, but she agreed to meet the views of Government, 
and asked the Viceroy to assist her in the selection of a Minister. 

The Shah Jehan Begum has long been a prominent figure in 
Indian politics: she is undoubtedly a striking character, a woman 
of strong will and passions; a strong partisan and an equally 
bitter hater; in her youth, active and energetic, and both respected 
and feared by the mixed population of Mussalmans and Hindus 
who required to be ruled by a strong hand, if only to preserve law 
and order. Naturally she felt sorely the degradation of her hus- 
band, and refused to see that he had brought it on himself. 

Various native gentlemen of ascertained loyalty and talent were 
commended to her, but she would have none but a European 
Minister, and at last the Viceroy reluctantly consented to this on. 
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the condition that the European selected was approved by him 
before appointment. 

In May, 1886, I was ordered to Simla, to be personally inter- 
viewed and receive the instructions of the Viceroy, before going to 
Bhopal. The position was not sought for by me, and I had grave 
doubts as to its being tenable; I can safely say that it was only 
Lord Dufterin’s kindness and his singular power of foreseeing and 
providing for unexpected difficulties that enabled me to carry on 
as Minister for two and a half years. At the end of that time 
Lord Dutterin admitted that the position was untenable and ac- 
cepted my resignation. 

From the first the situation was difficult; in direct touch with 
the Foreign Secretary to the Viceroy, the Minister was to work in 
accord with the Agent-Governor-General at Indore, an easy matter 
as long as that officer held statesmanlike views, but, as The Pioneer 
put the case in December, 1888, “ Mr. H. had succeeded Sir Lepel 
Griffin at Indore, and Mr. H.’s idea of policy was to reverse every- 
thing that had been done by his predecessor.” 

The Begum required a Minister who would devote himself en- 
tirely to clearing the reputation of her husband at any cost, and 
obtaining the restoration of his title and salute. 

The Viceroy informed the Minister that these objects were not 
within the scope of practical polities. 

The political officers expected the Minister to reform abuses and 
restore efficiency to a degraded administration. 

The people expected a reduction of the land tax; a summary 
stop put to dacoity and cattle lifting—then rife all over the State ; 
and the reform of all abuses before even the Minister had time to 
discover what they were. 

The Foreign Secretary expected the Minister to restore the 
Begum’s confidence in the English Government; to soothe her 
irritated feelings; to make the people contented ; and, above all, 
to avoid raising any questions which would entail interrogations in 
Parliament. 

Obviously there were too many masters, and they expected iim- 
possibilities. 

June, 1886, saw the new Minister launched into office and a very 
unpleasant position. 

The Begum, dissatisfied because she had not been allowed to 
appoint the man she selected as likely to carry out her views, 
received me with all those petty slights of which these chiefs are 
inasters, in the vain hope that I would resign in disgust and 
return whence I came; but I was prepared for slights and took no 
notice of them. 

After an interview matters improved—thanks chiefly to my 
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having been entrusted by the Viceroy with various courteous mes- 
sages to the Begum; another thing in my favour was that she was 
rather pleased to be relieved of Nawab Abdul Latifs Khan’s pre- 
sence; he had been for some months watching events in Bhopal 
and left when I came. The stiffness of our first meeting was 
greatly relieved by the appearance from behind the purdah of the 
Beguin’s grandchild, Bilkis Jehan, a pretty little princess between 
eleven and twelve years old, with most charming manners, and a 
special favourite of her grandmother's. I told her that both 
Lord and Lady Dufferin had spoken to me about her, and she was 
soon talking away entirely at her ease ; she introduced quite a new 
phase into the proceedings, and it was not long before she and the 
Begum put me through a complete catechism as to my antece- 
dents. 

Who was my father? was he alive? Why had I not brought 
any of my children to Bhopal? How many years had I served in 
Military, how many in Civil employ, and where ? Why had I 
left a comfortable post in the Central Province Commission to 
come to a bed of thorns in Bhopal? Could I speak Persian ? 
Where had I learnt to speak Urdu so fluently ? and many others. 

I explained that I had learnt Persian twenty-five years before, 
when I was serving with the Guides, but had nearly forgotten it, 
as since then I had been working as Settlement Officer and Magis- 
trate among Hindus, but I could read and write sufficient to be 
understood, and could recover my knowledge of the language, if 
necessary, and if the Begun would kindly assist me with a word 
when I was at a loss. She finally closed the interview with a 
compliment to my fluency in Urdu, and we parted on much 
better terms than I expected from the commencement of our con- 
versation. 

After this she issued formal orders, making over to me 
the executive authority in all its branches. She instructed her 
officials to deal with me as they had been accustomed to deal 
with her, and to look to the European for orders, promotion, re- 
ward, or punishment. The Treasury she kept in her own hands, 
giving the Minister a liberal budget allotment for payment of 
establishments. 

The question of the Minister’s escort came up in one of my early 
interviews—as my predecessor told me he never went out without 
twenty cavalrymen. I have always disliked show, so asked the 
Begum what her wishes were, as I preferred going about alone; she 
said if I did that people would accuse her of not treating me with 
proper respect. Eventually we decided on four on important oc- 


casions, two at other times; they were merely for show, not for 
protection. 
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For the first few months at Bhopal anonymous threats of assas- 
sination and warnings were constantly sent to me; these were at 
once consigned to the waste-paper basket, but somehow the 
Begum heard of them (as she heard everything said, done,—and 
I might almost say—thought, in my house), and asked me why I 
had not told her of them. I said the threats were far too foolish 
for me to trouble her with, as I knew I was quite as safe in 
Bhopal asin London. “ Probably safer,” she said, “ for, if anything 
happened to you here, Bhopal would be coloured pink in the 
map.” All British India is coloured pink. 

This was in the days before the Manipur disaster. 

On first arrival I lived in the guest-house usually occupied by 
the political officers, and, as this was inconvenient for them, I was 
ordered to build a house for myself, to cost 30,000 rupees. I 
selected a site on a hillside a little to the south of the town where 
there was a beautiful view of the city with its mosques and 
minarets, and of one of the lakes which washes its walls. Bhopal 
is built on the northern side of two lakes; the larger is some four 
miles round, and supplies the whole place with abundance of good 
water, a blessing given by the Kudsia Begum, the grandmother of 
the present ruler, who constructed an excellent system of water- 
works at her own cost, and endowed them by will with sufficient 
money to ensure the payment of the skilful Scotch engineer who 
carried them out, as long as he continued in charge. 

The system is simple: the water is pumped up by powerful 
engines to reservoirs on the hill above, and thence it is carried by 
its own gravity in pipes all over the city. I was told that since 
this introduction of good water there has been a marked decrease 
in cholera in Bhopal. It used formerly to break out in violent 
epidemics ; during the two and a half years I was there a few 
sporadic cases only occurred. 

Mr. Cooke, the engineer, was the only European resident in 
Bhopal when I went there, and was greatly respected by all 
classes. He soon laid the water on to my hillside, and in a few 
months the sandstone boulders gave place to terraces and green 
turf, where the flowers of the tropics bloomed side by side with 
English annuals and roses. I have never seen Marshal Niel roses 
in such perfection and profusion as tn Bhopal. This garden was 
almost my only real pleasure; its cost to the State was very small, 
for [employed in laying it out some 350 prisoners, who before my 
arrival had done no work, but lived a life of comparative ease and 
luxury, only dependent on their purses. Their life was lacking in 
neither luxury nor excitement: it was very similar to that de- 
scribed in any of the old accounts of prison life in England one 
hundred years ago. As long as money lasted the rich could do 
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much as they pleased, while the poor were by no means badly off ; 
well fed, their lodgings were somewhat overcrowded, and the worst 
offenders were fettered. Some had been rather long under trial, 
and when they had been disposed of, I suggested to the Begum 
that it might be well to make prison life a little more deterrent, 
by finding suitable work for the prisoners. She quite agreed, only 
requested that they should not be employed near her palace ; 
I therefore utilized them in quarrying stone for my house and 
laying out the garden. Naturally the change of régime was 
unpopular, and we were once or twice on the verge of a mutiny. 
One day the whole body of prisoners rushed their guards in the 
hope of obtaining arms—broke, and fled in all directions. The 
attack had been anticipated, the guards only carried sticks, and by 
nightfall the pickets brought back every single man, tired and 
crestfallen; they gave up their ringleaders, and there was no 
further difficulty. They gave me intinitely less trouble than the 
poreupines, which climbed stone walls, burrowed under wire- 
netting, and revelled in the vegetable garden among young 
carrots—a temptation they could not resist—and_ cauliflowers, 
or feasted on arums and calladiums to their hearts’ content 
until they were trapped or shot at night, as they are nocturnal 
animals. Apropos of this shooting, during the very hot weather 
I used to sleep out in the garden, and as the jungle was not far off 
I generally had a rifle on a chair by the bedside; one night the 
sentry roused me in great alarm, as there was a tiger close by—he 
had just seen it pass! My sight at night was never good, the 
moon was not near full, so I strained my eyes in vain; the sentry 
kept pointing out his tiger some forty yards off, and vowed he 
saw the tail moving, as the beast crouched under abush. I thought 
I saw something where he pointed, the sentry swore by all his gods 
it was a tiger—so to put an end to the crisis, I fired! The only 
answer to the shot was the loud bray of a donkey, which, fortu- 
nately, clean missed, cantered gaily across the grass braying loudly ! 
I was often asked afterwards if I had shot any more donkeys. 
Work was unceasing; petitions poured in—probably in all the 
larger stream—because my doors were always open and many took 
undue advantage of this unwonted easy access to authority. Had 
[ remained, I should have introduced a stamp on all petitions: 
this would have checked unfounded applications without interfer- 
ing with true; but at first, while the undoubted land grievance 
was unredressed, [ was bound to hear every one. As soon as the 
people saw that I was taking up the revision of the land tax, 
village by village, they ceased their petitions and waited their turn 


patiently ; alas! poor people, I left before one third of the work 
was done. 
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When reporting to the Begum one day that on visiting certain 
villages, and testing the classification of soils on the spot, I had 
found very grave errors in the papers, I asked Sadik Hasan, who 
was present, why, when this outcry arose, he had not visited a few 
villages where the complaints were loudest, and seen for himself 
whether wheat and rice land had been shown as irrigated and 
growing opium ! (nine out of ten of the complaints were of this,— 
opium land paying twenty-five to forty rupees per acre, while 
wheat land paid four rupees.) Sadik Hasan said at once, “I know 
nothing of Settlement Officer's work ; anyone could have deceived 
me—I was forced to trust to the officials.” It is not astonishing 
that these ofticials made hay while the sun shone. 

But technical details of an Indian Settlement Officer’s work are 
very uninteresting. I only refer briefly to them here as they made 
up the bulk of my two and a half years’ work, and were the occa- 
sion of many a stormy interview with my Royal employer, whose 
vigorous outbursts were occasionally startling. Once I staved off a 
serious dilticulty by making her laugh ; some question I had put 
before her caused considerable excitement, and in the warmth of 
the discussion her language became hardly Parliamentary (as it 
used to be before the Irish had introduced their vigorous vernacu- 
lar). I waited till want of breath compelled a pause, then said that 
I had been married twenty years but never had such a scolding 
before: on this she burst out laughing and apologized. 

One great drawback to my position was the necessity of transact- 
ing all business with the Begum behind the purdah. I never knew 
whether she was alone or not. During Sadik Hasan’s life she 
adhered most strictly to that seclusion, although before her marri- 
age to him she used to ride about the country and _ personally 
interest herself in the well-doing of her people. Things went very 
well in those days. 

She was rather shocked one day to see on my wife’s table a 
photograph of herself and daughter, the Sultan Jehan, that had 
been taken before she married the second time. She evidently 
thought it was hardly proper my having it. 

Occasionally she would laugh at my slow progress in wading 
through some of the large files of Urdu papers known as “ Misls.” 
“ Here, Sahib, give me the Misl; what paper do you want me to 
see ?” and she would find and read it in a trice. 

The bitter feud between the Begum and her daughter, the Sultan 
Jehan, the mother of little Princess Bilkis, was the most fertile 
source of trouble. She strongly resented the marriage of her 
mother and Sadik Hasan, and the former accused her of being the 
real cause of her husband’s disgrace—by bringing his iniquities to 
the notice of the English authorities at Indore. The Sultan Jehan 
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lived apart from and in strong antagonism to her mother and the 
Nawab Consort, but she allowed Bilkis to live with her grand- 
mother, only visiting her own mother occasionally. There had 
been some gossip as to the intentions of Sadik Hasan to bring 
about a marriage between his son and Bilkis, either by fair or foul 
means ; she was nearly of marriageable age, but whether there was 
any truth in this gossip or whether the story was only noised 
abroad as an excuse for Sultan Jehan’s next move, I know not, but 
in May or June, 1887, on Bilkis visiting her mother, the latter sent 
a message to the Beguin that for Bilkis’ safety’s sake she would for 
the future remain with the Sultan Jehan. 

One of the ladies of the palace came in haste to summon me. I 
found the Begum in the deepest distress, and she told me that I 
must go at once and bring back Bilkis, the child she adored and 
on whom she lavished all her affections, her only friend, without 
whom she could not live. 

I spent the day between the two houses. My sympathies were 
all with the Begum in her loneliness, but I entirely failed in my 
mission. The Sultan refused to allow Bilkis to return to her 
grandmother, even to say good-bye. On my offering to take the 
child and bring her back, the mother remarked, “The Begum 
would care nothing for your promise; once Bilkis was behind the 
purdah, she is effectually out of your reach.” My harrowing 
accounts of the Begum’s grief did not move the daughter. 

On returning unsuccessful the Begum ordered me to take as 
many soldiers as were necessary and recover Bilkis by force. This, 
I had to explain, was quite impossible. 

There is very little doubt that had an English Minister not been 
in Bhopal, the Sultan Jehan would never have dared to remove 
Bilkis; if she had the Begum would have taken the child back by 
force, careless of the bloodshed, as long as Bilkis was unhurt. This 
fact of Sultan Jehan’s being thus protected from her mother’s 
wrath by the presence of an English officer increased my diffi- 
culties largely. 

In the absence of the child’s softening influence, the Begum 
grew daily harder, and I felt so deeply for her loneliness that I 
could not blame her for looking on me as possibly the unwilling, 
but certainly the direct, cause of her sorrow. 

For weeks I carried messages backwards and forwards, and did 
my utmost to bring about a reconciliation, or induce the Sultan 
Jehan to visit the Begum with Bilkis; occasionally I hoped that | 
was on the verge of success, but palace intrigues and the wide- 
spread feeling that any reconciliation between mother and daughter 
would be disastrous for Sadik Hasan’s cause were too strong for 
me. Neither mother nor daughter had the smallest faith in each 
5* 
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other, so I failed entirely. Bilkis never returned to her grand- 
mother, who subsided into a life of loneliness, eating her heart out 
with bitterness. 

I will tell the sad sequel of poor little Bilkis’ story here, for it 
was the beginning of the end of my stay in Bhopal. 

I think it was November of that same year the Sultan Jehan 
wrote me that Bilkis was suffering from severe fever; she wished 
me to see the child, and then call in an English doctor, as the 
native physician’s, or Hakim’s, remedies had failed. I consulted 
the Begum; she said she had nothing to do with the child; I was 
responsible, as I had left her in her mother’s charge. The English 
doctor from Hoshangabad, the nearest station, pronounced the 
fever typhoid, caused most likely by the insanitary condition and 
surroundings of the Sultan Jehan’s house. Dr. Henderson did his 
best; the child was moved to a garden-house about three miles 
from the city; the parents would not agree to employ European 
nurses, or allow my wife to take charge of the patient and see that 
it was given that constant nourishment and unfailing attention 
which is of almost greater importance than medicine in typhoid 
fever. We did all we could and watched the child fade away day 
by day; she was very patient, and very grateful for the little we 
could do. I took constant messages from her to her grandmother, 
and latterly, almost hourly, reports of the want of progress. I 
begged the Begum to set aside her feud, if only for a time, and 
visit Bilkis. Had she followed her own inclinations I am quite 
certain she would have gone to see the sick child, but the feeling 
among her household against reconciliation was too strong for her. 
She was told that my reports were exaggerated and that my 
real object was to bring the Begum and her daughter together ; 
her own Hakims, after seeing Bilkis, assured her that the child 
was not so ill as I made out, and that the English doctor was mis- 
taken as to the gravity of the illness, so to the last she would not 
go near the child. When it became a question of a few hours 
only the Sultan Jehan set aside her pride, went to the Begum and 
implored her to come and say farewell to the dying child, who 


cried for her to the last; she was driven from the palace by a storm 
of abuse. 


That night the child died. 

I shall never forget the scene on my reporting to the Begum. 
I was accused of causing the child’s death; I ought to have sent 
away the English doctor-and made over the patient to the Begum’s 
Hakims: the Begum had suggested this two days before, but the 
parents at once refused. Now she was as one distracted and re- 
fused all comfort or sympathy. I could obtain no orders or in- 
structions as to the child’s funeral: I had to listen to a storm of 
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invective and reproach against the parents for removing Bilkis 
from the palace, and myself for not having compelled them to 
bring her back. Her death was laid at my door, and finally I 
left, feeling deeply sorry for the poor lonely Begum. 

As I drove home through the city, the streets were crowded, the 
people were like sheep without a shepherd; they wished to show 
all due respect to the Heir Apparent, while they were afraid of in- 
curring the anger of the Begum by showing civility to the daughter, 
whom the very day before she had driven from her presence with 
curses and threats. 

I solved the difficulty by ordering a public funeral on the same 
lines as that of one of the Begum’s family some years before; all 
officials were directed to attend, and early the next morning the 
remains of the bright little Bilkis were laid to rest in a small grove 
of orange trees in the garden of the house where she died. Almost 
the whole city attended, and I have seldom seen a sadder or more 
impressive scene. 

The next day I had to carry to the Begum telegrams ot condo- 
lence from the Viceroy and Lady Dufferin; she then took me to 
task for ordering a public funeral for the Sultan Jehan’s daughter. 
I pleaded precedent and want of other instructions, and I told her 
that some day she would thank me for not having allowed her 
grand-daughter to be buried like a dog. 

She said “ Never.” And she never has. 

With Bilkis passed away all the poetry of my intercourse with 
the Begum; she was never the same after the child’s death, she 
took little interest in anything, and after a few months, finding 
that her antagonism impeded the progress of administration, in 
July I went to Simla and begged to be allowed to leave Bhopai. 
When Lord Dufferin saw that I had not only to strive with the 
passive antagonism of the Begum, but also the bias of the political 
officers at Indore against European management, he admitted that 
the position was untenable and accepted my resignation. I did 
not, however, leave the State till the end of December, just on the 
eve of Lord Dufferin’s departure from India. I then returned to 
the Central Provinces as Commissioner of the Nerbada division, 
thankful to be relieved of an arduous and impossible task ; “im- 
possible ” because, although I had the Viceroy’s cordial support— 
after Sir Lepel Griffin left Indore—the political officers showed a 
marked bias against European management, and to be of any use 
the European Minister must be able to count on either the loyal 
support of the political officers or their effacement ; naturally they 
can hardly be expected to approve a policy that makes their work 
a sinecure, but it seems to be an open question whether they would 

not be of greater use to Government as ministers than as political 
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agents. It would be hard to find better men for the post, and 
they would gain a far closer insight into the internal economy of 
the States they administered than they are ever allowed to obtain 
at present, while the change could be arranged with no increase of 
expense. Possibly this proposal might not be popular with the 
“India for the Indians” party, although I see no reason why 
natives should be excluded from appointments of this description. 
India should be ruled by the best men we have, whatever their 
colour ; we have seen two splendid specimens of Ministers a 
generation ago—Sir Salar Jung and Rajah Dhinka Rao. There 
is no reason why there should not be others equally good. 

Raja Dhinka Rao was a personal friend of mine, and I consulted 
him before going to Bhopal; he foretold most of my troubles and 
strongly advised me not to go. He was almost the first friend I 
met on leaving, and he congratulated me warmly on getting away 
from Bhopal without injury to my reputation. 

After it was all over I never regretted the experience gained ; 
there was much in the position that was deeply interesting, and I 
learnt more of real Indian life in those two and a half years than I 
had done in thirty years before in British India. There the Eng- 
lishman is kept outside the inner life of the people; he cannot 
associate with them on equal terms ; he is never admitted into the 
society of ladies, and all his knowledge of the upper classes is 
gathered from the society manners of his visitors; he is never 
allowed behind the scenes. We none of us in these days ever see 
domestic life in India such as Meadows Taylor pictured in Tura 
and his other books. 

In Bhopal my constant personal attendance on the Ruler, and 
the Bilkis episode—when for some months I had to go between 
mother and daughter, and was forced to hear both sides of the many 
questions at issue—opened up to me a novel atmosphere of intri- 
gue of which I would gladly have kept clear, had it been possible, 
and gave me acurious insight into the inner life of an Indian palace. 

Before going there I had vowed to keep myself altogether aloof 
from palace or family intrigues, but circumstances were too much 
for me; with two strong parties in the State, each with their own 
partisans, I found I had to hear something of every official of any 
position, and startling enough some of the “ things” were. 

Most of these high State officials come from Afghan stock. The 
rulers, too, have no pretence to a long line of blue-blooded ances- 
tors; they are the descendants of an Afghan general in the service 
of one of the Emperors of Delhi. He held an important command 
in Central India, and made himself ruler of Bhopal, while his 
master was fully engaged elsewhere; he maintained his position by 
the sword, assisted by the warlike qualities of his Pathan soldiers: 
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his descendants have done the same, they have kept in touch with 
their Afghan forefathers. New recruits from beyond the North- 
western Frontier have constantly settled in the State, and with a 
veneer of western civilization, they have preserved the purity of 
their language, using Persian or Urdu for all official purposes, 
while they have persistently refused to adopt the many English 
words, especially legal technical terms, such as appeal, summons, 
&c., which have become practically incorporated in the local ver- 
naculars in British India. 
Their Begums have been conservative, and have held strong 
religious views, though occasionally, perhaps, somewhat lax in 
their observance and moral tone; at the same time, they have 
always shown marked liberality to religion and the arts and 
sciences. There are few Christians in the State, outside the mili- 
tary cantonment of Sehore, with the exception of Roman Catholics. 
who have a church in Bhopal; and their presence is due to the 
fact that for many years there has been in the service of the State 
a family which claims direct descent from that Philip of Bourbon 
who is said to have landed in India as an adventurer early in the 
seventeenth century, and to have placed his sword at the disposal 
of one of the many kings then struggling to divide India by 
strength of arms and wit. One of his descendants drifted into the 
Bhopal State, and until the second marriage of the Shah Jehan 
Begum, his family had considerable influence and held large Jag- 
hirs (landed estates) which had been granted as rewards for many 
valuable services rendered when Bhopal was atiacked and the city 
besieged in some of the early wars of this century. A history of 
this family would no doubt be curious, but it is beyond the scope 
of this article. I refer to them here, as I think that in a measure 
they account for the extensive knowledge of English history and 
religion, which is a feature of the rulers of the State; for instance, 
the Shah Jehan knew the name and genealogy of the whole of 
our Royal Family—in itself no small task—and she used frequently 
to compare the Koran with our Bible; it was a constant puzzle to 
her how the various missionaries who applied for permission to 
reside in her territory, Baptists, Presbyterians, Catholics, c., all 
managed to have each his own interpretation of the precepts of 
our one book, the Bible. She has always been very antagonistic 
to the advanced school of thought, and when Sir Syud Ahmed 
asked for help for his college for Mussalman youth at Aligurh, 
she directed me to tell him that she would never subscribe one 
rupee to a school which taught boys to believe in neither heaven 
nor hell. Almost at the same time she gave 25,000 rupees to 
build a mosque at Woking, by no means the only mosque she has 
built and endowed. 
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She has treated physic and education equally liberally. Of late 
years she has built a hospital and a house for a lady doctor, whom 
she maintains at her own cost. In the main street of the city 
stands the large Prince of Wales Hospital, worked on the English 
system by an assistant-surgeon, educated in the Bombay Medical 
Schools, while near at hand the State Hakim manages a dispen- 
sary on purely native principles; both are charitable institutions 
paid for by the State. 

As regards education—the Suliman-i-Madrussa (or school) is 
kept up at large cost; formerly some three hundred boys, Hindu 
or Mussalman, used to obtain a fairly good general education, and 
the school stood high in the estimation of the officers of the 
Central Provinces Educational Department, who at the request of 
the Begum used to inspect it; of late years the institution suffered 
through the appointment by Sadik Hasan of a head-master with 
strong, not to say bigoted, religious views—who confined instruc- 
tion almost entirely to the Koran—Persian and Arabic. To im- 
prove the school without interfering with the head-master was not 
the least of my difficulties; and I fear that I cannot congratulate 
myself much on my success. 

It will probably be asked what happened after I left Bhopal ; and 
this question I am hardly in a position to answer, for, once away, 
I avoided anything that might be construed into a semblance of 
interference with the administration of the State. I discouraged 
to the utmost of my power the many letters and some personal 
applications that I received begging me to return and complete the 
work I had begun—for I was anxious in no way to hamper my 
successor, whose task was no easy one. 

Sadik Hasan died ten years after I left, so all necessity for in- 
trigue to bring about his restoration to power ceased. 

To the best of my knowledge there has been no cessation of the 
feud between mother and daughter ; the Bilkis episode has never 
been either forgotten or forgiven on either side—and each still 
holds entirely aloof from the other. 

The political officers in Central India have done their best to 
give the Sultan Jehan’s two sons a good and liberal education to fit 
them for the position which, in all human probability, one of them 
is likely to occupy. They are, I hear, both growing up fine, manly 
young men. Their only surviving sister, Azaf Jehan, died last 
year. When [I saw her last she was, I think, prettier than Bilkis, 
with the same bright charming manner ; her parents were devoted 
to her, so that her death must have been a severe blow to them. 

When the day comes for the daughter to succeed to the throne 
—and it is to be hoped that that day is still far distant—I trust 
that the Sultan Jehan may prove an accomplished suceessor 
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to her very able and loyal mother. She, too, is a woman of strong 
will and great determination of character. She has marked in- 
telligence, and will, I am sure, be as unswerving in her loyalty to 
the British Government as her mother has ever been. 

Both the rulers and the people have my best wishes for the 
future prosperity, both of themselves and their country. 


H. C. E. Warp. 


FRENCH JOURNALISM. 


Tue Paris Press comprises nearly fifty daily newspapers, the aggre- 
gate not having varied greatly during the last ten years. Most of 
these are sold for one sou. An extremely limited number are sold 
for two sous, and two or three only, for three sous, or a little less 
than three halfpence. It is hardly necessary to say, by way of 
preliminary comment, that a dozen really able journals would be 
better supported, and better serve the interests.of the public. The 
French people, taken as a mass, have little money to pay for the 
gratification of the small amount of literary taste they possess, an 
opinion entertained by the novelist Zola, who declared in an inter- 
view a few months ago that reviews and magazines like those of 
England and America would not find in France a sufficient number 
of readers to justify their publication. The Revue des Deux Mondes 
is supported by the professional literati, the learned professions, 
and an aristocracy of birth and money. It is rarely seen outside 
these circles. Even the handsome and readable weekly illustrated 
newspapers, such as the Jl/lustration and Monde IJllustré, have only 
a small circulation, confined principally to the cafés, though the 
literary matter they contain is generally of an elevated character, 
and especially adapted for family use. 

From the ablest and best of these newspapers there is a sliding 
scale of honesty and honour extending down into unsounded depths 
into which an occasional glimmer of light is shed by judicial investi- 
gation. There are journals, like the Soleil and the Gaulois, which 
maintain with consistency, and commonly with courtesy, the cause of 
royalty. There are others, like the Autorité, the Gazette de France, 
and some others less generally read, that maintain indifferently 
royalty, imperialism,and clericalism with a lack of courtesy often bor- 
dering on gross brutality. The moderate republican newspapers, of 
which the Temps, the Liberté, and the Journal des Débuts, are the 
chief representatives, leaving their politics out of the question, are 
the most reasonable in their views, and most able and logical in 
the expression of their opinions. Several others coming within this 
category, have, as editorial writers or chance contributors, politicians 
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and litterutewrs of eminence, but their circulation being less, their 
influence is naturally more circumscribed. 

Coterminous with the sphere in which these last-mentioned 
journals move is the domain of the goddess of unreason, in which 
may be classed newspapers that profess Progressist or Radical 
doctrines, and are always in opposition; those that advocate anti- 
semitism, socialism, revolution, or chauvinism, and those that 
preach doctrines or favour persons according as this or that course 
will benefit their circulation. In the last category fall naturally 
those that make a speciality of false news. In the list may also be 
included the Libre Parole, in which an effort is made to elevate 
personal hatred of the Jews to the height of a great principle ; the 
Petite République Francaise, the organ of the socialist group in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and the Jntransigeant of Henri Rochefort, 
which fight their battles with a violence and indiscriminate hatred 
that can only be appreciated by the unprejudiced foreigner familiar 
with Paris life. M. Rouvier, the most accomplished financier the 
Republican party has produced, once remarked that this sort of 
journalism was absolutely unknown in other countries, and he was 
right. Only in Italy, the land of the Mattia and the Camorro, can 
a similar class of readers be found; but even there, newspapers 
like those mentioned are still lacking. In France, however, when 
an apostle of hatred flings his banner to the winds, he is sure to 
have a numerous following. 

It is plain that the weaker of these numerous newspapers, with 
their limited circulation, their lack of legitimate advertising 
patronage, and sold so cheap, must perish of inanition, unless they 
could find some other source of revenue. In the countries in 
which journalism has attained the highest point of development, 
it has not been considered dignified or even decent for a newspaper 
to sell its opinions or its influence; but in France a different view 
has long been entertained, and this illegitimate traffic has in Paris 
achieved an extraordinary commercial importance. As long as 
this species of publicity was confined to puffs of eminent actors, 
charming actresses, the latest patent medicine, or some marvellous 
hair-dye, no great harm was done, though serious readers were 
somewhat annoyed to find paragraphs of this kind interspersed 
among items of serious news; but when it came to the indis- 
criminate praise of that extremely doubtful enterprise, the Panama 
Canal, or being liberally paid for one’s discreet silence regarding 
the tragedies and iniquities of the gambling hell at Monaco, the 
question assumed a grave moral aspect, and no Paris newspaper, 
and few journals of importance in the provinces, could entirely 
clear themselves of the responsibility. 
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When, a short time ago, several Paris journalists were arrested 
for blackmailing, the director of a circle, named Isidore Bloch, 
testified that, when asked for money by certain of the accused, he 
understood their advances simply as an effort to form an adver- 
tising syndicate to be paid pro rata by the clubs as the Paris 
newspapers were already paid by Monaco. Though it has long 
been known that the Press was thus subsidised, almost without 
exception, this is the first instance in which an avowal of the 
fact has been made by a competent witness. The sums paid to 
several of the most important organs of public opinion have been 
stated approximately at different times, as, for instance, 300,000 
frances a year to the journal that boasts the largest circulation in 
the world, and 200,000 to a Conservative sheet circulating largely 
in the upper circles of society. Other organs of the Press are paid 
according to their presumed circulation or influence. The impar- 
tial and almost universal distribution of the casino’s corruption 
fund cannot be doubted, though it is not to be supposed that it is 
always made through the medium of a syndicate. The beauty of 
the site of Monte Carlo, the softness of its climate, and the constant 
round of amusements and distractions offered impartially to chance 
visitors and victims, are themes on which the metropolitan chroni- 
cler is never tired of dilating, and yet during long years of close 
observation, I do not remember to have seen in a Paris Daily, a 
single allusion to those tragedies, or financial catastrophes, that are 
of almost weekly occurrence in this modern paradise. 

The amount distributed in the form of subsidies by the 
Panama Canal among the French Press, that of Paris taking the 
lion’s share, has commonly been estimated, in the absence of pre- 
cise information, at 25,000,000 francs. The sums paid to individual 
newspapers have been published, and range from 50,000 to 300,000 
francs, more or less, the amount given often depending rather on 
the avidity and tenacity of the claimant than on the influence of 
the organ he represented. When the Panama scandal was under- 
going investigation by a Parliamentary Committee, a well-known 
editor, being asked if he had received money from the company, 
replied that he had, and added haughtily, “1 have the right to sell 
my publicity, have I not?” Nowhere outside of France would a 
newspaper editor so lightly assume the right to sell his opinions 
under the name of publicity, especially when a national enterprise 
was involved, for the support of which patriotism should have been a 
sufficient motive. The relations of the Press to Panama have never 
been fully elucidated,judges and witnesses at the trial tacitly agreeing 
to leave this phase of the case in obscurity, and the newspapers 
having their own reasons for keeping silence. If Charles de Lesseps 
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had desired, he might have made some piquant revelations. In 
any event, the Press, by its indiscriminate praise of the project, 
evoked an enthusiasm that led to its first illusory successes, and 
must be regarded as the chief cause of the final catastrophe. 

The newspapers that are simply established to make a living are 
naturally not scrupulous regarding the means. ‘The puffs of 
individuals and merchandise in the news columns of a newspaper 
are the most excusable form of this sort of “ publicity.” The sale 
of an editor's opinions to a national enterprise, or of his silence in 
regard to an establishment whose only aim is the impoverishment 
and demoralization of the public, is of extremely doubtful morality. 
The same may be said of another form of exploitation, not of 
individuals, but of an idea—that of immorality—which has long 
furnished abundant material to the humorist, and the writer of 
romance. It is only necessary to mention one novelist, Zola, who 
laboured industriously in this field, till the desire to become an 
academician caused him to turn his attention to cleaner subjects, 
and even to themes that had an odour of sanctity. The humorous 
weeklies that have for many years found it impossible to live with- 
out rendering virtue contemptible, and exalting vice directly or 
indirectly, have of late years sunk still lower, and are now filled 
with indecent engravings that would not be tolerated elsewhere, 
either by Press, public, or judicial authority. 

This utilization of vice as a commercial agency has only within 
afew years invaded the domain of legitimate journalism, but it 
has already made serious ravages. There are now three daily 
newspapers in Paris that owe the greater part of their prosperity 
to a kind of literature, of which France has, happily, thus far, the 
monopoly—the Gil Blas, the Echo de Paris, and the Journal. 
All three are intelligently edited, and have grouped about them a 
corps of brilliant writers, but they are of a kind that the discreet 
father, or husband, after a hasty perusal at his oftice, drops 
negligently into the gutter before arriving at his threshold. The 
Gil Blas, which is the greatest sinner, publishes presumed 
romances of a depravity that scarcely admits of direct allusion. 
The Echo de Paris was in danger of entirely disappearing from the 
journalistic race, when this radical change of tactics brought it 
ease anda degree of riches. The Journal is the least guilty of the 

three, and there are even numbers of it that may be admitted into 
the best regulated families, which is equivalent to saying that the 
exception proves the rule. I have often been surprised that the 
French, if not impressed by the immorality of this sort of litera- 
ture, should not have perceived its obvious bad taste, good taste 
being regarded by them as a national characteristic. Then, 
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following the famous dictum of Napoleon, they might say, “It is 
worse than immoral, it is in bad taste.” The logic would, per- 
haps, be accepted at Paris, that arbiter of wstheticism, if not in 
London. 

In most countries, and the writer does not wish to specially 
designate those in which Protestantism is the prevailing religion, 
the vicious man is conscious of a boundary line separating virtue 
from vice, and is aware when he crosses it. He certainly does not 
esteem himself more highly for the tribute he pays, as it were by 
jorce majeure, to his vicious instincts, for which reason he can 
never be regarded as entirely lost. In France, or it should be said 
in Paris (the leaven of evil that threatens to pervade the entire 
mass), the lightness with which vice is treated is tending to destroy 
all moral distinctions. Not only is there a tendency to efface the 
dividing line between vice and virtue, but in a considerable portion 
of the Press there is constantly manifested an extraordinary indul- 
gence for vulgar crime, coming doubtless from the same deflection 
of the moral sense. But when a people, or a considerable portion 
of a people, speak and write of their immorality as if it were a dis- 
tinguishing merit, or make a saint’s halo of it, as a Parisian once 
said to me, what is more natural than that ordinary crimes should 
be deemed venial, and to be lightly punished, or not punished at 
all? The fact is, the newspapers I have classed in the domain of 
unreason, are never satisfied unless someone is being amnestied or 
pardoned. Most of them show a strange tenderness for murderers, 
and no sooner is one condemned than they unite their influence to 
save him from the guillotine. I must not, however, permit myself 
to be drawn further in this direction, though it is an interesting 
branch of the subject. 

The transition from the sale of a journal’s opinions and influence 
to the use of those opinions and of that influence as a means of 
extorting money is easy and natural. Where this traffic is the 
rule, and the list of newspapers struggling for existence is long, 
the offence must necessarily be common. In fact, when six or eight 
Parisian journalists were arrested on this charge a few months ago, 
it was intimated in various quarters that the number of the accused 
might with justice have been doubled or tripled. The editorial 
blackmailer who aims highest, and runs the least risk, is he who 
virulently and persistently attacks the Ministers in power, with the 
hope of drawing on the secret-service fund, or obtaining other less 
tangible immunities or advantages. Wealthy candidates, as else- 
where, are threatened with untimely revelations affecting their 
private record, or simply with a journal’s opposition. Slight irregu- 
larities in banks and insurance companies are treated with an ex- 
traordinary affectation of journalistic virtue. Steamship and rail- 
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road companies have always faults of management or errors of 
detail, which the acute publisher deems it his duty to expose, as a 
public servant professing to have only the welfare of the com- 
munity in view. A host of weekly sheets representing certain indus- 
tries or interests, such as the exchanges, electricity, railroads, sports, 
&e., too often make a dishonest speciality of their publicity, their 
price being sensibly lower than that of the dailies. 

The worst feature of this sort of journalism is its intervention in 
the case of persons arrested or threatened with arrest. Then the 
accused, or someone of his family, is offered the journal’s “publicity,” 
which will take the form, as circumstances may demand, of a judi- 
cious silence, or such a statement of the case as may dispose the 
public to believe that no offence has been committed, and may in- 
fluence, in some manner not explained, the court and jury. When 
Captain Dreyfus was arrested for treason, his family, which is wealthy, 
is said to have been approached in this manner by the representa- 
tives of several newspapers. Similar offers were made not long ago 
to a firm of army contractors accused of fraud. These are isolated 
instances of what is of frequent occurrence. The campaign of 
General Boulanger was a mine of riches to a great number of jour- 
nalists, who cared much for their personal profit, and little for the 
troubles they might bring upon their country. The Paris clubs, 
and those of the watering-places, have elevated cheating at play 
to the rank of a fine art, and might justly be attacked by the 
honest portion of the Press, which for social reasons lets them 
severely alone. The blackmailers have been less considerate, and 
their silence has often generously been purchased by vulnerable 
managers, who could ill afford that the public should be made 
aware of the scandals that seem to be inseparable from this highly 
artificial mode of existence. 

Let me turn the leaf and pass toa brighter page. The French 
Press, like the French people it too often misrepresents, has many 
brilliant qualities. My remarks, as in what I have already said, 
must be chiefly confined to the Press of Paris, which is an 
expression of French genius in a literary and journalistic sense, if 
it does not always express what is best and most generous in the 
character of the people. In no other city in the world, it may be 
justly affirmed, is there so much talent engaged in journalism. 
The English newspaper occupies itself principally with politics and 
news, leaving literature to the reviews and magazines, or to those 
journals that make of it a speciality. The Paris Daily occupies 
itself with news, politics, and literature. It furnishes to a majority 
of its readers their only literary nutriment, which is in too many 
cases of a lightness fitted to their feeble mental digestion. This 
lightness, I should explain, is generally confined to the daily 
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instalment of romance, or to certain contributions noticeable for 
their persiflage, or their effort to render vice attractive. 

Beside the daily fewilleton, and the specious affectations of wit 
or irony, the better class of newspapers furnish tales, sketches, 
essays on a great variety of subjects, articles on popular science or 
on science applied to industry, historical papers of marked value, 
and brilliant reviews of current literature, from the pens of the 
most eminent writers. There are few French novelists, or 
specialists in any department of science, literature, or art, who 
have not at one time or another formed part of the editorial corps 
of some Paris newspaper, or been among its regular contributors. 
Criticism of the stage and of the fine arts has from use, and as a 
natural development of the national taste, arrived in France at a 
degree of perfection unknown elsewhere. 

Among the Press contributors are to be found lawyers, phy- 
sicians, senators, deputies, and ex-ministers. At every general 
election, from thirty-five to forty journalists, so classed, a consider- 
able part of whom are newspaper proprietors, find their way into 
the Chamber of Deputies. In the Senate the number is less, 
though still important. The professional politician desires an 
organ to extend his views among the people, and to aid him in 
forcing them on his colleagues. The professional journalist desires 
a seat in the Chamber, first, for the salary, then for the advantages 
his journal may derive from the position, and finally to enforce his 
opinions and aid in his political advancement. This blending of 
the news and law-making elements has its inconveniences, one of 
which is the impossibility of passing laws for the equitable regula- 
tion of the Press. To this may be added the impossibility of 
keeping anything secret in committee, and the unreasonable 
outside pressure, already alluded to, often exercised on the legis- 
lative body in the form of a pretended public opinion. 

The République Francaise, founded by Gambetta, has been an 
abyss in which many moneyed politicians have seen their capital 
disappear ; and yet it has always been carefully edited, moderate 
and reasonable in its views, and has had on its staff a long list of 
able writers, among the rest Gambetta, Joseph Reinach, and M. 
Spuller. Its present director is M. Méline, the apostle of protec- 
tionism, who is really an able, without being a great man, and who 
will probably in due time retire from his position after having 
suffered financially like the rest. Shall I mention the Nation, a 
Radical newspaper, established by Camille Dreyfus, for a long time 
Deputy, who, having failed to make his journal successful by the 
sale of his opinions, was finally tried for blackmailing, and has re- 
cently finished his term of imprisonment for that offence? That 
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M. Dreyfus, or the other persons on trial with him, were the only 
Paris journalists who should have been arraigned at the same bar, 
no well-informed Parisian believes. The few who were acquitted 
on this occasion for want of proof received a severe admonition on 
the questionable nature of their practices from the presiding judge, 
who might with propriety have added a few words regarding the 
dangerous tendency of the sale of journalistic opinions and in- 
fluence which is the real source of the evil. 
The literary quality that often renders the Paris Press so bril- 
liant is, from a news or political standpoint, often a source of its 
weakness. Among the Radical politicians and editors is Henri 
Maret, Deputy, extremely witty and brilliant when dealing with 
moral and literary topics, but weak and incoherent when he turns. 
his attention to politics. He does not seem to be aware thatja 
serious and valid argument cannot be made of a series of jests and 
repartees. His journal, the Radical, has a limited circulation. 
Another illustration of the rule was M. Vacquerie, recently de- 
ceased, who edited the Rappel—a gentleman highly esteemed for 
his personal qualities, and admired for his literary talents. The 
literary and sympathetic side of his character was an element of 
weakness always painfully manifest in his political articles. He 
was a friend of Victor Hugo, whose traditions he inherited, an ex- 
cess of philanthropy among the rest, and, like that eminent writer, 
permitted his benevolent inclinations a little too often to overcome 
his reason. It is, probably, fortunate for the world that great 
poets and romancers are generally poor politicians; on the other 
hand, it is sometimes equally unfortunate that these eminent per- 
sonages are unaware of their deficiency. In this category may also 
be included M. Lucien Millevoye and M. Maurice Barrés, the first a 
poet, the other a writer fin de siécle, and both impenitent Bou- 
langists. M. Millevoye, who is not, probably, more patriotic than 
the great majority of his countrymen, exploits the love of country 
with a feverish energy ; while M. Barrés, a litterateur of some repu- 
tation, exploited in an afternoon newspaper until quite recently, 
and in a style equally frenetic, the personal and class hatreds that 
are of such intensity, and that so abound ainong his compatriots. 
The circulation of Paris newspapers is not generally known. 
There is only one, the Petit Journal, that, having a circulation of 
a million, ornaments constantly the dead walls with these figures. 
M. Rochefort has claimed at different times 160,000 readers for his 
diatribes, but his sheet only circulates this number in periods of 
great political effervescence. The newspapers that sell for three 
sous do not, probably, circulate more than 30,000 to 50,000 cop‘es 
daily, the Figuro, perhaps, excepted. They are little seen in the 
eccentric quarters, where the revolutionary doctrines of M. Roche- 
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fort, the anti-semitism of the Libre Parole, and other similar 
heresies find favour. Those that lead a more precarious existence 
do not circulate daily more than from 10,000 to 25,000 copies. 

The competition without restraint necessitates economy and 
causes innumerable defects of detail in the less fortunate, which 
are often made up bodily from their contemporaries, are full of 
errors, and printed on paper that hardly holds together until one 
has finished their perusal. The habit of borrowing from one 
another, or of taking from one anothers’ columns without credit 
and without change, telegraphic and news matter, is almost uni- 
versal, and gives the Paris Press a painful monotony. One may 
often read in twenty different dailies, or in more if one is disposed to 
take the trouble, precisely the same news paragraphs, interspersed 
with precisely the same comments and opinions, as if the thinking 
were done at some central office and disseminated therefrom. It 
is only when it comes to antipathies of cliques and individual 
prejudices, that appear the yawning gulfs separating persons and 
parties, which, manifested by a people possessed of so many charm- 
ing qualities, are a continual source of astonishment to the disin- 
terested observer. 

Lest these comments should be regarded as the blind prejudices 
of a stranger hostile to the French or incapable of appreciating 
them, let me say that they are only made after long years of close 
observation, and that there is not an opinion, not the shadow of an 
opinion, expressed herein, which nay not be frequently heard at 
any of the cafés along the boulevards, or that any well-informed 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, who is not a journalist, will 
not readily assent to in confidential conversation. 


A RESIDENT IN Paris. 


THE ELECTION OF 1895. 


I1.—A GENERAL VIEW. 


In The National Review for January, 1895, Mr. Haldane expoun lel 
the nature and purpose of Lord Rosebery’s intended resolution 
against the House of Lords. Whether he did so under Lord 
Rosebery’s inspiration has ceased in August to be quite so interest- 
ing a question as it was in January. What is now more amusing 
is to examine the scheme of “ revolution by resolution ” in the light 
of events which the authors of that scheme appear to have re- 
garded as so improbable as to be not worth taking into considera- 
tion. ‘Sacha resolution,” wrote Mr. Haldane, “ whether accepted 
voluntarily or under compulsion, would work, if it declared the new 
principle that the Commons were for the future to be the sole judges 
of the will of the constituencies, without going into details.” That 
the Commons should be “ sole judges” in their own cause does not 
seem to have struck Mr. Haldane as in any way paradoxical. But 
how was this most disinterested “sole judgment” to be arrived 
at? Bya special majority of two-thirds or three-fourths? Not at 
all. A mere Party vote was to suffice. ‘Once establish that 
the Lords were acting unconstitutionally in the rejection of a 
measure, which in the Commons’ deliberate judgment, arrived at by 
no matter how small a majority, represented the opinions of their 
constituents, and the controversy would cease to be a Party one.” 
In other words, a Party vote was to be conclusive evidence of a 
proposition from which one great Party might have vigorously 
dissented. Such was the procedure whereby the judgment was to 
be arrived at; what was to happen if the judgment were to turn 
out to be wrong on the facts, and if after “ deliberately” voting 
“by no matter how small a majority ” that their measure “ repre- 
sented the opinion of their constituents” the Commons were to 
find that their measures represented nothing of the kind? For 
this little difficulty Mr. Haldane made unfortunately no provision. 
His only reference to the possibility of the constituencies having 
something to say in the matter shows that he could not imagine 
their saying anything else but that which the Commons had already 
taken upon themselves to say for them. “ At all events it would 
6* 
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put the Lords in a hopeless position if they were to violate the new 
principle ” (the sole judges principle, forsooth) “and an appeal to 
the country followed.” Observe that Mr. Haldane contemplated 
only one possible result of an appeal to the country. He foresaw 
nothing but confirmation on the part of the people of the judgment 
pronounced in advance by the Commons as to what the people were 
supposed to desire. Nowhere does he treat it as imaginable that 
the people might all the time have been wanting something quite 
different. 

Yet, unfortunately for the contrivers of the Rosebery resolution 
scheme, the very thing has happened which those ingenious persons 
assumed to be impossible. The House of Lords has dared to say 
that the Commons’ measures did not represent the opinion of their 
constituents, and an appeal to the country has followed. Yet the 
House of Lords has not thereby been placed in a “ hopeless posi- 
tion” at all, but has been pronounced by the people to have been 
in the right, and is now stronger and more popular that it has been 
at any time since the first Reform Bill. Nor can even Mr. Haldane 
pretend that if the Rosebery resolution had been passed by the late 
House of Commons while yet it lived, and were now recorded in- 
delible upon its journals, the state of Parties or the relations 
between the two Houses would now have been one whit less dis- 
mally unsatisfactory to him and his Party than they are. 

This must be the most ghastly disappointment that the Radical 
Party have ever suffered. For years they have been looking to a 
great conflict between the House of Commons and the hereditary 
peerage. Surely, if nothing else would, that would carry them in 
upon a wave of popular anger! The conflict has com>, and the 
great trump card has been played; yet the people, widely enfran- 
chised, voting by ballot, and freer from bribery and intimidation 
than any electorate in the world, have decided against the elec- 
tive House and the Radical Party, and in favour of the Chamber of 
irresponsible landowners. 

It is true that this is not the first time that the popular judgment 
has gone in favour of the House of Lords. For years the fashion has 
been for Radical orators, and, indeed, for Radical historians too, to 
preach that the Lords had always and invariably been against the 
people. Of course, this has never been true. In a most instruc- 
tive speech delivered at Glasgow on November Ist, 1893, the Duke 
of Argyll collected a series of instances in which the judgment of 
the electors had been in favour of the Lords and against the Com- 
mons. Even in the favourite instance of the Paper Duties in 1800, 
he showed that the Commons and the Liberal Ministry of the day 
scarcely seemed to know their own minds, and that the Lords did 
no more, even in that case, than provide the opportunity for reflec- 
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tion and reconsideration upon which any other senate would in like 
case have insisted. He might have added that in respect of the 
Franchise Bill of 1884, the Lords held out for and compelled a 
redistribution of seats which, as everyone now admits, was neces- 
sary and might well and justly have been of a character more 
favourable to the minority of that day, for whose interests the 
Lords were contending. But never before has the decision in 
favour of the House of Lords been so clear, so popular, or so deci- 
sive as it has been in this General Election of 1895. Never before 
has it been so ostentatiously invoked by those in whose favour it 
did not go. Never again will it be possible to say that the Lords 
have never, never been on the side of the people. 

The fundamental error that inspired the crusade against the 
Lords was the expectation that the people would judge the Lords 
academically and theoretically, and consider only what and who the 
Lords were. The people have taken the more British course of 
judging the Lords practically, and according to what they have 
done. Possibly the hereditary principle may have been a stumb- 
ling-block to some; but probably in the expectation of most a 
hereditary senator would be more amenable to public opinion than 
a senator appuinted for life. It is sometimes forgotten that the 
hereditary principle secures solicitude for descendants, and is not 
concerned only with veneration of ancestry. Anyhow, it was upon 
the bad Home Rule scheme of 1893, the bad Employers’ Liability 
Bill, the English Parish Councils Bill in the bad form in which 
Scotch and Irish Members sought to enact it against the will of the 
Members representing the people of England and Wales, the very 
bad Evicted Tenants’ Bill, and the very, very bad Scotch Fisheries 
Bill of 1893, that Unionist candidates found it easy to defend the 
House of Lords. Never was a task easier; but if any question did 
arise that the constitution of the House of Lords was at fault, if 
the words “irresponsible” or “ hereditary” were interjected, the 
answer was ready and simple, that in the case of Bills so bad as 
those no senate, hereditary or other, could conceivably have done 
less or otherwise than the House of Lords had done, and that the 
time for considering the constitution of the Lords would come 
when, if ever, they should resist something on which the people 
had clearly set their hearts. 

The House of Lords, then, was judged not by what it was, but 
by what it had done. And also the Rosebery Ministry was 
judged by what it had done. In spite of the supposed dislike of 
the British people for coalitions, a Coalition Ministry, not merely 
expected but fully constituted and in visible existence, received an 
overwhelming vote of confidence from the British people. It was 
represented by many (most loudly by Mr. Asquith) that the new 
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Government had no programme. Even if this had been true, which 
it was not, the use of that contention has not, in the result, greatly 
added to the credit of the Rosebery Government. For on that 
assumption the people have approved so little of what the Rosebery 
Government did that they have dismissed them in favour of a 
Coalition that was going to do nothing. 

In an ideal state every elector is supposed to have fully present 
to his mind all the minor issues that go to determine the greater 
questions on which he has to say aye or no. He is supposed to 
survey the whole political field, and to learn from what he there 
sees that which determines his fully enlightened choice as between 
two or more great competing tendencies of contemporary political 
thought. We have nof yet quite reached so perfect a condition of 
affairs in these islands’; and we are therefore obliged to look to 
particular places and gather from them the views of electors on 
particular questions. The general question of the goodness or bad- 
ness of that which the late Government did comprised a number of 
particular questions of which the question of the goodness or bad- 
ness of that which the House of Lords did comprised only some. 
There remain the doings of the late Government in matters in 
which they did not come into conflict with the House of Lords. 
Upon particular items in both these groups of questions much in- 
struction is to be got by observing the results of elections in par- 
ticular constituencies and classes of constituencies. 

Home Rule may be dismissed in a few words. A people that 
was judging the Radical Government, and was judging the House 
of Lords, was probably judging also the principal measure that that 
Government had promoted, and the House of Lords had rejected. 
Home Rule may have been feebly advocated by Radical candidates. 
Two things, however, served to keep it well to the fore. One of 
these was the recent introduction of a Local Veto Drink Bill which 
was not to apply to Ireland, but which, nevertheless, was to be 
passed by Irish Members’ votes against the will of Great Britain, 
and which, therefore, served better than anything else could have 
done to keep alive the unsavoury recollection of the proposal to give 
the Irish Members a separate House of their own, but to retain, 
nevertheless, 80 of them for all purposes in the Imperial House. 
The other was the personnel of the Irish representation and, there- 
fore, also of the proposed Irish Parliaments and Irish Ministries. 
Omagh and the cheques, and the squalid wrangles of which these 
were the scene and the occasion, served as vivid reminders to 
British electors of what they would be doing were they to give to 
Healys, Dillons, or others of their kind, the determining voice 
both in Irish and British affairs. He will be a bold man who seeks 
to show under these circumstances that in 1895 the predominan 
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partner was inclining in the direction of Home Rule, or even neutral 
towards it, or standing still in the comparatively moderate hostility 
that he showed to it in 1892. 

As regards the other partner, it is no doubt open to him to boast 
that Nationalist quarrels have not impaired the constancy of Ireland 
to Home Rule. No doubt the Nationalist representation of Irish 
constituencies has grown when it might well have been expected to 
shrink. There are, however, two main reasons why the Irish re- 
presentation will never be accepted in Great Britain as conclusive 
evidence of either the expediency or the popularity of Home Rule 
for or in Ireland itself. One is the gross disproportion between 
Nationalist representation and Nationalist voters; the other is the 
recollection of how, in the case of the elections in South Meath and 
elsewhere in 1892, Nationalist opinion was shown to have been 
manufactured by the threats of priests. There is, over and above 
this, a widespread intuition in Great Britain that, after all, in 
Treland at this day the better name to conjure with is not Morley, 
but Balfour. It will require something more than the presence of 
82 Nationalist Members in the House of Commons to make Britain 
forget that Irish Home Rule is a British as well as an Irish ques- 
tion. 

The Employers’ Liability question was one which concerned alike 
the conduct of the late Government and of the House of Lords. I 
have above described Mr. Asquith’s Bill as a bad Bill. The railway 
men also apparently thought it a bad Bill. Unionist candidates 
were returned for Crewe, Swindon (Cricklade), Reading, Peter- 
borough, Doncaster, Stratford (North-West Ham), Gorton, Derby, 
Ashford, Bishopstoke (Hants), Southampton, Rugby, Wolverton 
(N. Bucks), Partick (Lanark), Stirlingshire, Glasgow (St. Rollox), 
Kilmarnock. And in Battersea Mr. J. Burns’s majority was nearly 
wiped out. In all these places are great aggregations of railway- 
men: traffic-men or factory-men, or both. I doubt whether in any 
like place it can be shown that a Radical candidate captured a seat 
or substantially improved his majority. This does not look much 
as if the railway servants as a class had disapproved of what the 
House of Lords had done to Mr. Asquith’s Employers’ Liability 
Bill. Rather is it difficult to imagine how Mr. Asquith’s coercive 
proposals could have been more decisively condemned. 

Employers’ Liability is not the only question upon which light 
is thrown by this striking concurrence of movement in the great 
railway centres. The late Parliament passed the Railway Servants’ 
Hours Bill ; and Lord Rosebery’s followers vigorously paraded this 
as one of their greatest achievements. Indeed, they in some not 
creditable instances went further, and abused the House of Lords 
for having struck the factory-men out of the Bill and limited it to 
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traffic-men, drivers, guards, signalmen, and the like. It would be 
easy to show, with chapter and verse, that in so doing the Lords 
had carried out the intentions of the Select Committee (1892), 
which recommended the Bill, of the Ministers who framed it, and 
of the House of Commons which passed it. All that is necessary 
here is to call to mind that in a case of legislation to restrict the 
labour of grown men in the interest of the travelling public the 
Radicals, or some of them, proclaimed themselves ready to go even 
further, and to extend the interference to cases in which the safety 
of travellers was not directly concerned. 

How far then was this appeal successful? Apparently not at all. 
More than that, it seems to have been a cause of Radical disasters. 
The evidence on this is not, and cannot, be conclusive ; but itis un- 
doubtedly the fact that a well-known and active branch secretary 
of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants has written to a 
provincial Separatist newspaper to say that the reason “ why the 
Railway vote went Tory,” was this: “Selfishness was at the 
bottom of it. Like every valuable reform, the Hours of Servants’ 
Act, while benefiting the many, deprives a minority of the servants 
of certain privileges in the shape of overtime money.” This 
Amalgamated Society is proportionately a small concern, and has 
no sort of right to speak for the railway servants asa class. But 
it is supposed to have initiated this legislation and to have inspired 
the enforcing of it when passed. So what the branch secretary 
wrote (which, by the way, is confirmed by evidence from other 
sources), goes to show that the Amalgamated Society has not im- 
proved its position or popularized its policy by promoting the 
Railway Servants’ Hours Act. The skilled and highly efficient 
officers who serve the public so well and do so much to make our 
journeys pleasant and safe have actually had the “ selfishness” to 
refuse to be amalgamated, and to object to the loss of part of their 
not excessive emoluments. The aristocracy of labour bas proved 
too strong, in this instance, for the advance of the democratic spirit 
within the ranks of labour. Levelling may be good, but levelling 
down is not the kind of levelling that those at the top are likely 
to leap forward to vote for. 

This case of the railway servants is instructive because it makes 
easier a forecast of the reception awaiting other legislation in- 
spired from like sources. Mr. Asquith’s administrative policy at 
the Home Office was supposed to be inspired by Fabians or at best 
by Trade Union leaders of advanced and semi-Socialist views. The 
same was the case with regard to his Bills. It is too soon yet to judge 
whether his Factory Act of 1895 is or is not likely to be quite as 
popular as for platform purposes in the late elections it was assumed 
to be going to be. Its provisions do not come into force until 1896, 
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and must still be little known to the great mass of the working class. 
In making laws for that class it is dangerous to assume that the reso- 
lutions of Trades Union Congresses have the popular will behind 
them, and most necessary to remember that the Trade Unions 
exist for the benefit of the trades, and not the trades for the benefit 
of the unions. If we may judge from the action of the railway men 
in 1895, it may well turn out that the Labour politicians who 
advised Mr. Asquith are after all only a class apart, a sort of priest- 
hood ; a school of theoretical and academic views on Labour legis- 
lation, whose philosophers represent the popular voice as much and 
as little as do the disciples of Jeremy Bentham or Herbert Spencer. 

Of this same academic and non-popular sort are the theories of 
Radicalism as to what it calls “religious equality.” This specious 
abstraction takes in its concrete form the unlovely shape of Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment. How the Radical Party can 
believe that they profit by advocating these things is a puzzle 
which defies speculation. It seems that in this, as in many other 
things, they mistake the politicians for the people. Disestablish- 
ment is really a politician’s question and not a popular question. To 
the popular mind it has every feature that raises prejudice and 
offends sentiment. Even in Wales Disestablishment has been only 
partially popularized ; and that only by the use of the most discredit- 
able forces. Social jealousy of the parson, envy of his university 
degree and the other elements in his coveted status—these were 
the motives which animated the crusade of the Political Dis- 
senters. Not more edifying were the tactics of their campaign. 
These consisted of saying on the one hand to the people of Wales 
that the tithepayers would under Disendowment pay to public 
funds, and on the other hand to the tithepayers that under Dis- 
endowment they would not have to pay to anyone. Tithe-riots, 
with their consequent stone-throwing and bad blood, had to be 
worked up in order to confirm the tithepayers’ support and raise 
the needful cloud of prejudice. These things were causes quite 
as much as effects. Without them, Disestablishment in Wales 
would have been nowhere. 

Yet how has Disestablishment fared in Wales? There are thirty 
seats in Wales. In the case of none of these did Radicalism cap- 
ture a seat. In the case of only two was a Radical returned unop- 
posed. In the case of only four was a Radical majority increased, 
or a Conservative majority pulled down. In the case of sixteen 
Radical majorities were reduced, or a Conservative majority im- 
proved. And in the case of six the seat was captured by Conserva- 
tives from Radicals. The only places where the Radical position 
was improved in any striking measure were Gower (Glamorgan), 
which was not fought in 1892, and East Denbighshire, where it 
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-was shown that a scholar and a Churchman like Sir G. Osborne 
Morgan could retain the popular favour which, in the County 
Council elections a few months before, had ignominiously rejected 
the demagogue Dissenter, Mr. Gee. In some cases, notably in 
Merthyr Tydfil, South Glamorgan, and Cardiff, the swing in favour 
of Conservatism was enormous. 

In the non-Welsh constituencies of England, Disestablishment 
did the Separatists probably more harm than good. They had pro- 
bably made in or before 1892 every friend that Disestablishment 
could make for them; while it is certain that the production of the 
Disestablishment Bills of 1894 and 1895 lost them not a few 
friends among Radical Churchmen, a class which has both education 
and energy. Those Bills were seen to threaten the English Estab- 
lishment outside Wales. And the best that could be said of them 
from a popular point of view was that they would give the Welsh 
people one-and-eightpence a head of money’s worth that they 
already enjoyed in another form. 

The Local Veto Bill served not only (as was shown above) to dis- 
credit Home Rule. It had also direct effects of its own. Apart 
from its great unpopularity on the merits, it brought into unusually 
militant activity the organization which is known as “ the Trade.” 
I have my doubts about the supposed power of this organization as 
a political engine. It has great wealth, but not much initiative. 
Its action is spasmodic as to time and unequal in respect of place. 
Yet it has to be remembered that the greatest Unionist successes 
were in Derby and in Bradford, where Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. 
Caine respectively were supposed to be the objects of special atten- 
tion on the part of the Trade. In Bolton Mr. Cross was returned 
with a well-sustained majority; but his Unionist comrade in arms, 
Colonel Bridgman, failed to secure the second seat. - It is said that 
Colonel Bridgman had not satisfied the Trade on the question of 
compensation. Then in Staffordshire, a brewer, Mr. Fulford, 
secured for the Separatists one of their very few gains. These are 
doubtless evidences of the electioneering strength of the Trade, but 
they do not prove that the Trade held the scales everywhere. 

He will be a bold man who, from the contests in counties, will 
undertake to divine the thoughts of the agricultural labourer. 
Why have Dorset, Hants, and Wilts gone solid to the Unionists? 
Why does not Devonshire do the like? Why is Norfolk Radical 
and Suffolk not? Why did Unionists capture the whole coun- 
ties of Buckingham and Cambridge? I do not profess to account 
for these things. I do, however, believe that in 1892 the agri- 
cultural labourer’s hopes had been greatly raised. If he had 
not been definitely promised higher wages, he had certainly come 
somehow to expect more steady employment. And no doubt he 
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was led to expect great things of Parish Councils. To state his 
expectations is to account for his disappointment. The joys of 
a Parish Councillor’s career will not greatly sweeten the fare 
that has to keep a family on eleven shillings a week. The agri- 
cultural labourer has asked for bread, and he has been given a 
stone. By far the most interesting problem that arises out of the 
continued decay of British agriculture is the question whether, and, 
if ever, how soon, the British agricultural labourer will follow his 
Continental brethren and turn protectionist ? If ever he does so he 
will get his way; and in that case Household Suffrage and the 
Finance Act are the great Liberal measures which will have brought 
back the Corn Laws. Anyhow, the year 1895 found the agricul- 
tural labourer in no very good humour with his friends of 1885 and 
1892. Norfolk was the only purely agricultural county in which 
Unionism received a distinct check. But we are not told that 
politics had much to do with that. Mr. Haggard’s defeat in East 
Norfolk seems to have turned solely on personal animosities, un- 
scrupulously fostered. And in Mid-Norfolk Sir R. Gurdon is said 
to have lost his newly-captured seat because Mr. Wilson had used 
the short time since the bye-election in personally canvassing the 
voters who had then abstained. 

In Scotland the Unionist Party greatly improved its position. 
The most signal Unionist victories were in large towns, where 
Disestablishment is said to have been the main issue. It is 
difficult to believe that it was not so in the College Division of 
Glasgow, where Sir J. Stirling Maxwell ejected Sir C. Cameron, 
whose Disestablishment Bill was the only formulated measure 
before the country, and had been publicly approved by Lord Rose- 
bery and Sir G. 'l'revelyan. The Unionist defeat in Forfarshire is 
said to have turned on a question of farm servants’ holidays. In 
the Crofter counties the Unionists offered Land Purchase as the 
solution of the Crofter question. Everywhere except in Ross and 
Cromarty this policy seems to have been acceptable enough to take 
effect, either in reduced Separatist majorities or in Unionist vic- 
tories. But the main reason why Radicalism did not maintain its 
full hold on the Highlands and Islands must surely have been the 
dissatisfaction of crofters with the fact that, notwithstanding copious 
Radical promises, three years of Radical rule had brought no new 
Crofters’ Act. 

Certainly no general theory will explain all the Scotch elections. 
Though our gross gains were many our net gains were not enough 
to create a majority of Unionist Members for Scotland. Among 
other reverses in Scotland we saw Mr. Asquith increase his 
majority in Fife, and Sir Donald Currie, in West Perthshire, re- 
turned by less than 300 instead of by more than 900. 
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To have disposed in a few sentences of Temperance, Agricultural, 
and Scotch questions is a mark of the impossibility of adequately 
reviewing the electoral field without writing either a political 
treatise or an election agent’s gazetteer. There still remain to be 
considered the effects produced on the elections by the harrying of 
the Voluntary Schools, and the problem of want of employment. 
Were those to be here examined there would still lie unexplored 
the great area in which the miners’ verdict decides the cause. Mr. 
Acland is probably to be credited with having done more than any 
other one Minister to make unpopular Lord Rosebery’s Ministry. 
His policy was that of a narrow and acrid school of politicians ; 
and there was nothing popular or human in it. Suffice it to say 
that as Minister of Education he managed to range against him the 
educated classes. No doubt the classes have always been wrong. 
But in 1895 the masses were not with Mr. Acland. The question 
of distress arising from want of employment is said by Radicals to 
have largely dominated the contests in East London. Unionist 
Members for East London constituencies do not confirm this; yet 
in East London Unionism has well nigh swept the board. From 
all which it is to be gathered that in East London the Separatist 
candidates promised many things for the unemployed, but that 
East London did not believe in their promises. 

And what an inscrutable class are the miners! Why are they 
Tory in Lancashire and Radical nearly everywhere else? Why, if 
Eight Hours is their one care, do they reject in Yorkshire Tories 
who go for the Eight Hours Bill, yet elect in the Ince Division of 
Lancashire a colliery owner who declared against Hight Hours, in 
preference to the miners’ delegate, Mr. Woods, who had charge of 
the Eight Hours’ Billi in 1894? Why are they Radical in Durham 
and Northumberland, where the Eight Hours’ propaganda has 
never found favour ? 

Like savages who scourge their idols, the Radical Party, or some 
of them, have been abusing the electors of 1895 for “wallowing in 
beer.” ‘The phrase shows that these politicians could not conceive 
of a sober judgment being given against themselves. They regard 
as the sole tests of political sanity the maxims of their political 
copy-book ; but it has now been found that Liberal doctrines are 
not, as a matter of course, popular doctrines. Religious equality is 
seen to be a platitude, New Unionism to be a New Tyranny. Home 
Rule, like other autonomies and devolutions, looks too like abdica- 
tion. Best of all, the people seem to have found out the politicians 
who promise blessings that the people have never asked for. Political 
science is no longer supposed to consist in “ going one better” than 
everyone else. The verdict of 1895 is a judgment on the majority 
in the late House of Commons; the Party which, being weak, mis- 
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took violence for strength and comported themselves as though 
they had a majority of 200 and the support of an indignant people. 
Their closures, their gazgings, and their thirteen months’ sittings 
have recalled the posturings of other wearers of the lion’s skin. As 
“sole judges” of the people’s will they have been reversed on an 
appeal which they vainly sought to avert. And the net result 
of their labours has been to make it possible to say to popular 
audiences 1midst unstinted applause, “Thank Heaven, we have a 
House of Lords.” 


C. Sruarr Wort ey. 


II.—SOME LESSONS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Tue verdict of the Southron, in the past, has always been that the 
political ways of Scotland were past finding out. There is no 
phrase more commonly used in Metropolitan political circles than 
“it is impossible to understand Scotch politics,” and the condition 
of political Parties, after the General Election, if more satisfactory 
from one po nt of view, has, in other aspects, left the English mind, 
if possible, more bewildered than ever. 

It cannot be denied that electoral Scotland presents a spectacle 
which is not only a riddle to those who are “ without,” but which 
has its difficulties and anxieties even to those who are trained to 
expect a “ thrawn” walk and conversation from their native coun- 
try. 

If we look at the political history of the last ten years, which in- 
cludes the date of the great Liberal betrayal, the change in Scot- 
land is startling enough. At the present date thirty-three out of 
seventy-two Scottish Members sit behind the Unionist Government. 
After the General Election of 1885, only ten Conservatives were re- 
turned to the House of Commons, and that Party was taunted with 
having only Members enough to fill a first-class railway compart- 
ment. ‘To those who care only forthe voting strength of the Party 
in the House, these figures are sufficient in themselves, but to those 
who understand and value the stability which lies behind the 
Scottish voting power, there is much more to be achieved and won. 
The devotion to “ a creed out-worn” does not die in one generation, 
and Scotland, as a whole, shows a stubborn resistance in abandoning 
those who adhere to the dead letter of Liberalism, blind to the 
truth that the spirit of it has passed into the opposing forces. 
Of the six Members of the late Cabinet in the House of 
Commons who have escaped the deluge, four (Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Bryce, Sir G. Trevelyan, and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman), 
found their ark in Separatist districts of Scotland, and, outside 
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the House of Lords, no safer refuge could be found them. ‘Two of 
the most remarkable gains made by Unionism during the time of 
the late Government (Linlithgow and Forfarshire) were in Scotland, 
and a third (Inverness-shire) had the credit of nearly extinguish- 
ing the flickering flame of that Government’s existence. Of these 
the two former seats relapsed at the General Election by heavy 
majorities, and the third was only held with greatly diminished 
numbers and prestige. Geographically, there is nothing more 
interesting than the distribution of Parties in Scotland. The 
Separatists hold the east coast in almost (though with some notable 
exceptions) unbroken continuity from Caithness to Berwickshire. 
Tn the south and south-west, where the Whig spirit first drew its 
breath, and was nourished on all that was freest and purest in 
Scottish national life, the Unionists to-day hold the field in over- 
whelming numbers. The “ Derby ” of Scotland was fought and won 
in Glasgow—the defeat of Sir Charles Cameron—and, with the 
exception of Perth, every Burgh seat won in 1892 was held, and 
six more were gained. 

How far the strength of the Church of Scotland told in the 
elections has been a matter of considerable dispute. It cannot be 
denied that she was unable to make any such impression as was 
hoped for in the Lothians, and similar districts, and that her rally 
against the threat of Disestablishment was as great, and possibly 
greater, in 1885 and in 1892, as it has been in 1895. The Separa- 
tists boast that they found some of their warmest supporters within 
her fold, and that elders of her communion were to be found on 
their committees, and working for their candidates. In connec- 
tion with the Church, another apparent anomaly is to be found, 
though it is not one in reality, in the position taken up in 
the northern constituencies, in defence of the Established Church 
by that body of the Free Church known as the “ Secessionists,” 
and to their action the Unionists directly owe some of the seats 
which were either held or won in the General Election. 

These, then, are the most salient features which meet the eye in 
regard to electoral Scotland. Features, contradictory enough to 
enable Mr. Asquith to instance Scotland as resisting the tide of 
reaction which was sweeping over her “ hysterical ” sister England, 
which permitt-d Mr. Balfour to assert in Glasgow that “the star 
of Separatism is set,” and which furnished Mr. Chamberlain with 
a text for asserting that Scotland was joining with Birmingham in 
the cause of the Unionist Party. 

There ought to be no difficulty in accounting for some of these 
features, and in some measure tracing the course of those currents 
of thoughts and feeling which are affecting Scotland so slowly, but 
on which she is so certainly moving. The first thing to examine 
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is the electoral methods of the Separatist candidates in Scotland. 
The process is not an enlivening one, and a study of their speeches, 
or a scrutiny of their mendacious wrigglings under the process of 
“heckling,” is not only conducive to weariness of the flesh, but to 
sentiments of a more marked nature. 

The traditions which surround the name of Tory in Scotland 
are not of a savoury nature. It is still possible to hear a 
gamekeeper abuse his erring dog under that title, the angry 
mother of the Canongate will admonish her fractious child not 
“to be a little Tory,” while the gamin will still pursue the 
candidate’s carriage with shouts of “Tory, Tory of the worst 
type.” Like the terror of ‘Giant Pope,” history supplies the key 
for the vulgar hatred, and during this last election that chord of 
hatred has been twanged and rung to every tune, though it may be 
believed for the last time. During the natural life of this Parliament, 
Radical Scotland will perforce have to read and learn a lesson 
which will make the further use of this word of no avail. There 
is a limit to the gullibility even of those whose political creed is 
summed up ina name, and with this election the power of thus 
appealing to class ignorance and hatred, which has been so freely 
used by every Separatist, from Mr. Asquith down to Mr. Munro 
Fergusson, has for ever passed away. 

It is reported that one Scottish Member of the late House of 
Commons, now translated to another place, said of the constituency 
he was leaving, that he had only to put up a scarecrow and call ita 
Liberal, and his late constituents would vote for it. His estimate 
of his constituents has been amply justified, and there is no reason 
to doubt that this assertion is true of many another seat. In the 
region indicated, many a Separatist holds his seat solely because 
he calls himself a Liberal, a tenure which, under certain circum- 
stances, should not be a very secure one. 

This leads to the consideration of that power by which all political 
strength is used, and without which the strongest Party can never 
realize its numbers, and for lack of which it must suffer detriment 
—the power of organization. Greatly as Scotland has improved in 
this respect, her best organization is still very far behind that of the 
best Middleton type in England. In many districts what she has 
is barbarous in its simplicity, and in far too many she has none at 
all. It is safe to say that all the striking gains of this last election 
have been made where organization of a kind, unknown in Scotland 

.ten years ago, has been initiated and strenuously worked. It is 
also true to say that where she has lost altogether, or failed to 
make any impression, is where the organization has languished, if 
ever it existed, or has never been started. The Unionist forces, 
too often show all the badges of a Party long in a hopeless political 
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minority. There has been, and still is, apathy, over confidence, 
cowardly depression, and nerveless lack of energy, and where these 
are most rampant, there the Separatists hold unbroken sway. 

One who organized, and by organization secured one of the 
greatest of the Scottish victories, writes thus of it: ‘‘ What removed 
from our midst the past canker, was our Association’s determined 
and systematic organization and plodding work. The lesson taught 
us in 1892 was severe but wrought for good.” 

In this lies the lesson of the elections ; with organization all things 
are possible, without it, everything must be lost. Scotland at 
present in a great measure represents amateur work, and where 
some of its gains seem most startling, if looked into, they merely 
represent the elementary work, of a register soundly looked after, 
a strong body of men and women organized into Associations, an 
untiring canvass, and either the agent or the candidate blessed 
with a belief in sustained and well-ordered effort. 

When the Established Church learns the same lesson in its 
entirety she will also be safe. Ever since her foundation she has 
contained individuals capable of selling her for thirty pieces of 
silver, but when she once learns that it is her duty as well as her privi- 
lege to protect the nation from the curse of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment; when it is given to her to realize that a rabble of 
well-wishers is not an organized army; that to be ready for war 
means immunity from attack, she also will present that organized 
front which makes the enemy abandon the position; she is already 
formidable, and can make herself invulnerable during the coming 
years; she has learnt that the attack will be made by taking her 
endowments, and bribing the electorate with the plunder, it is not 
to be doubted she has now had her warning. ‘The history of 
Scotland presents the picture of a people faithful to an idea. The 
political watchword of this century has been “ Liberal,”’ and the 
Scotch have had a Leader who made it to them a living word. The 
Leader has gone, and those who have taken the watchword have 
betrayed its principles, and “the letter” can only kill the belief in 
the truth of the watchword. The reaction has begun, the Unionists 
have only to work and gather in the harvest which ere long will be 
ready for the reaping. In that day Scotland will manifest its 
adhesion to the true principles of freedom, when the pendulum else- 
where may perchance be swinging towards Socialistic tyranny. 


Frances Ba.rour. 
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THE late Professor Huxley being asked whether his interest was 
greater in science in itself, or in science in its bearings on theology 
and philosophy, replied, “ Well, if you will not tell any of my 
scientific friends, I may confess that the French saying that English- 
men care for nothing but politics and religion applies to me.” 
Professor Huxley did not conceal this insular peculiarity from his 
scientific friends or from the world at large. In the autobiography 
which stands as the prologue to the nine volumes of his collected 
essays, he speaks of himself as having been driven into a scientific 
career rather than having chosen it of his own free-will. The 
greatest, according to Haeckel, of living biologists, he would pro- 
bably, if circumstances had given a different turn to his life, have 
been not less great as a man of letters, a man of speculative 
thought, or a man of action. In fact, within the limits of his 
scientific career, he was all these. Of no one was the disputable 
doctrine of Johnson less disputably true that special genius is 
general mental power to which accident has given a particular 
application. Mr. Huxley was essentially the teacher, or, as his 
friend Mr. Herbert Spencer told him, the preacher, and only in a 
secondary sense the investigator. He had a passion for truth as 
ardent as ever man had, but he pursued knowledge less for the 
sake of knowledge than as essential to the proper conduct of life, 
and to the right direction of feeling. To know ourselves, to know 
the universe in which we live, and our proper relation to it, and to 
shape our course accordingly was the first, if not the whole duty of 
man. 

Mr. Huxley described himself as having subordinated the 
desire of scientific fame to the diffusion of scientific knowledge 
and the exposition of scientitic method, in the conviction that 
there is no relief for human suffering except in the resolute facing 
of the facts of life, stripped of the pious make-believes in which 
theology dresses them up. Probably, as the remarks which follow 
may tend to show, Mr. Huxley excluded from his conceptions 
of the world, of knowledge, and of scientitic method a good 
deal that a more comprehensive philosophy would have recog- 
nized. To him there was nothing real or knowable but the phe- 
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nomenal. However this may be, it was because the Darwinian 
theory was in his view the best, and indeed the only tolerable 
answer yet given to the riddle of the painful earth, that he 
became its interpreter and propagandist. He was its Apostle 
of the Gentiles. It is due rather to Huxley than to Darwin that 
the doctrine of Evolution has made its rapid conquest of the 
popular sentiment and speech. “Natural selection,” the “survival 
of the fittest,” the “struggle for existence,” “organization and en- 
vironment,” are household words in men’s mouths. If the theory 
should ever be discredited, or be absorbed in some larger doctrine, 
these phrases would remain, testifying to its former prevalence, 
just as the words “jovial,” “mercurial,” “saturnine,” “martial,” 
“lunatic,” “star-struck,” c., testify to a former belief in the 
doctrine of planetary influences, and as the words “animal spirits,” 
“nervous,” “lymphatic,” bear witness to the prevalence of a physio- 
logical theory long since abandoned. There is scarcely any parallel 
in the history of the relations of science to popular opinion, to the 
speed and completeness with which the Darwinian doctrine—now 
scarcely five-and-thirty years old—has made itself master of the 
language and thought even of the man in the street. It corre- 
sponds with and explains vast masses of phenomena in every de- 
partment of nature and life. But the inference that because evo- 
lution gives a true account of a great deal, it gives the true account 
of everything, and is the pusse-partowt which unlocks every closed 
door in the universe, is, perhaps, unwarranted. The protest of 
Virchow against the disposition which he attributes to the earlier 
evolutionists to take problems for facts, and the opinions of men 
of science for science, is less necessary now, perhaps, than it was 
when he made it, but it is still not superfluous. Darwinism has 
converted popular opinion, but Darwinism, judging it by its most 
authoritative spokesmen, is beginning to doubt of itself. The 
polemic temper, which is always a misleading temper, which 
prevailed during the earlier period of the controversy is passing 
away. 

The welcome which the little volume on The Origin of Species 
received little more than a generation ago from those who were 
able to receive its sayings was doubly cordial. It was scientific 
and it was anti-theological. Its partisans greeted it with genuine 
enthusiasm as offering a true—the true—interpretation of nature. 
They acclaimed it also as dealing a deadly blow at the first chapter 
of Genesis. It was likely to be a bitter pill to the clergy, who 
were bidden to swallow it with much the same persuasions as 
those with which Fluellen recommended the leek to Pistol, “ be- 
cause, look you, you do not love it, and your affections, and your 
appetites, and your digestions does not agree with it.” Contro- 
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versialists like Mr. Huxley, more considerate to the weaknesses of 
their adversaries, substituted Milton for Moses, and the seventh 
book of Puradise Lost for the first chapter of Genesis. Raphael 
was taken as the authorized exponent of the doctrine of the origin 
of species, by isolated acts of creation, and the narrative of the 
“affable archangel” was held up in contrast with the induction 
of the recluse of Down. 


‘“Theearth . . . . straight 

Opening her fertile womb teemed at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, 

Limbed and full-grown . . . . 

The grassy clods now calved ; now half appeared 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts, then springs as broke from bands, 
And rampant shakes his brindled mane ; 

The ounce, the libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Rising, the crumbled earth above them threw 

In hillocks ; the swift stag from underground 

Bore up his branching head ; there from his mould 
Sehemoth, biggest born of earth, upheaved 

His vastness ; fleeced the flocks and bleating rose 
As plants,” Xe. 

Paradise Lost, vii., 453. (Quoted by Huxley, Collected Essays, iv., p. 53.) 


The picture this presented of the sixth day of creation was ex- 
hibited to the imagination of the upholders of the Mosaic or 
Miltonic cosmogony. They were asked if they believed that any- 
thing of this kind ever really occurred, and that if they had been 
on the spot they would have beheld this eruption of completely- 
formed creatures from the soil, the calving of the grassy clods, the 
growing up of sheep from the ground like plants, or, by way of 
alternative, the dropping upon the earth—as from the sheet of 
Peter’s vision at Joppa, “let down from heaven by the four corners” 
—of “wild beasts and creeping things, and fowls of the air.” To 
this presentation in detail and in concrete images of the birth of 
the primal animals, each by a distinct act of creation, was opposed 
the Darwinian conception of the unseen development of species 
out of species by the familiar agency of reproduction. The evolu- 
tionary doctrine has the great advantage over its rival, as set forth 
in the Mosaic or Miltonic cosmogony, of not presenting a series of 
grotesque images to the mind. It works in the dark. But the ad- 
vantage is not over the doctrine in itself, but only over the crudest 
form of conceiving it. Specific creation does not necessarily in- 
volve any departure from the ordinary instrumentalities of parent- 
age. Assuming it to be true, it is obvious that the Divine energy 
can be exercised on the germ of the creature at any point of the: 
natural process, thus affecting, under the veil of nature, a super- 
natural transformation. Professor Huxley saw the origin of all 
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things in “an indefinable latency,” fraught with a mysterious 
power, by which the cosmic process wound along the road of 
evolution, from an aboriginal nebulous mist to man, and, it may be, 
beyond him.* For the indefinable latency of the philosopher it 
may be possible to substitute the Divine latency of the prophet, 
the God that hides himself. The wiser second thoughts of Theism 
reconciled it to evolution. 

The theologian who has emancipated himself, as most theologians 
have, from the belief that the first chapter of Genesis was intended 
to be a scientific handbook, such as might be published in Sir John 
Lubbock’s series, no longer feels the necessity of rejecting the 
theory of development as wholly false, or as false even in part. 
The evolutionist is beginning to doubt whether it is more than 
partially and probably true. Conclusive evidence, it is admitted, 
is wanting on the most vital points. No one contends that it rests 
on the same basis of definite proof as the law of gravitation, or the 
atomic theory, or the doctrine of the correlation of forces. It isa 
hypothesis, not, in the strict sense,a discovery. From the rank of 
a dogma, which it was heresy to deny, it has declined to that of a 
pious opinion, which may be reasonably held, and less reasonably, 
but not in absolute defiance of reason, rejected, or held with sus- 
pended judgment, until further cause be shown. There are gaps 
in the argument in favour of it. It enables those who follow its 
indications to read a few more pages in Nature’s infinite book of 
mystery, but it does not make the volume intelligible from end to 
end. 

On three critical points the doctrine of evolution, as held by its 
leading scientific exponents, confessedly breaks down. Its course 
is arrested by gulfs both wide and deep, which it cannot pass. 

The first is the fundamental question of the origin of life. The 
doctrine of abiogenesis, or generation of life out of lifeless matter, 
is a stumbling-block in the path of any theory of development 
which starts with nothing more than an “indefinable latency” in- 
herent in a primal nebulous mist. “If,” said Mr. Darwin, with a 
sort of sigh over the recalcitrancy of nature, “it (spontaneous 
generation) could be proved true, it would be most important to 
us.” t+ By confession it cannot be proved true. It is admitted, on 
the testimony of the most competent, who are also at the same 
time the most reluctant witnesses, that there is no positive evidence 
in favour of the transformation of inorganic into organic matter. 
The acari which the late Mr. Andrew Crosse believed himself to 
have galvanized into existence are as dead as Queen Anne, or 


* Huxley’s Collected Essays, Vol. ix., p. 60. 
+ Darwin to Haeckel, September 25, 1873. Life and Letters, Vol. iii., p. 180. 
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Sterne’s foolish fat scullion, or Bathybius. No one believes in them 

now, any more than anyone believes in the growth of men and 

women out of the stones thrown behind them by Deucalion and 

Pyrrha, or the conversion of the dragon’s teeth into armed warriors. 

“No shred,” says the late Professor Tyndall “of trustworthy ex- 

perimental testimony exists that life in our day has ever appeared 

independently of existing life.” Whatever reservation may be 

contained in the words “in our day,” the phrase is little more than 

a consolatory mode of speech intended to keep open the possibility 
of such origination at other periods—in the past, in which experi- 
ment of course is impossible, and in the future, in which there is 
no reason to think that experiment will reverse the results already 
ascertained. Professor Huxley, whose candour in frankly admit- 
ting the truth against his own prepossessions, and against the 
scientific requirements of the doctrine of which he was the 
most eminent exponent, was not less admirable than that of his 
friend, seemed to find satisfaction in a similar chronological limita- 
tion. The maxim omne vivum ex vivo is, he says, “ victorious. 
along the whole line at the present day.” “The present state of 
knowledge furnishes us with no link between the living and the 
not living.” 

The demeanour of these distinguished philosophers towards the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation bears a curious resemblance 
to that of some Christian apologists towards the supernatural. 
Miracles, they admit, do not take place now, but this does not show 
that they did not take place in the past. “If,” the theologians 
argued, “Christianity is true, miracles must have occurred; but. 
Christianity is true, therefore miracles have occurred.” “If,” says. 
Mr. Huxley in effect, “evolution is true, spontaneous generation must 
some time or other have happened ; but evolution is true, therefore 
spontaneous generation has happened,” time and place unknown.* 
Mr. Huxley has recourse in this difficulty to some ingenious sug- 
gestions. “If,” he says, “all living beings have been involved in 
some pre-existing form of life, it is enough that a single particle of 
living protoplasm should have appeared as the result of no matter 
what agency. In the eyes of a consistent evolutionist any further 
independent formation of protoplasm would be sheer waste.” The 
“no matter what agency” seems as completely out of court in the 
character of a vera causa as “ the undefinable latency.” They are 
little more than signals of scientific distress. The consistent 
evolutionist will, it is said, be content with his single particle of liv- 
ing protoplasm. But surely he might as well be hanged for a proto- 
plasmic sheep, nay for a whole flock of protoplasmic sheep, as for a 


* See Huxley’s Collected Essays, Vol. vili., pp. 256-7 
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protoplasmic lamb. Is it not indeed more reasonable to suppose 
that when “ the undefinable latency” set itself to the manufacture 
of protoplasm by “no matter what agency,” the unknown some- 
thing which makes for evolution would, under the same general 
conditions, have produced many particles of protoplasm. “ It 
makes no difference,” Mr. Huxley says, “if we adopt Sir W. Thom- 
son’s hypothesis, and suppose that the germs of living things 
have been transported to our globe from some other ; seeing that 
there is as much reason for supposing that all the stellar and 
planetary components of this universe have been gaseous, as that 
the earth has passed through this stage.” The image of the great 
Goddess Diana fell from Jupiter in the interest of religion: why 
should not a particle of protoplasm have fallen down from Neptune 
or Saturn in the interest of evolution? But there is just as little 
evidence of the generation of protoplasm in the other starry and 
planetary constituents of this universe as on this globe; and to ban- 
ish it to regions which we cannot investigate because we cannot find 
it in that part of the world which is open to our research, seems an 
unscientific procedure. The discoveries of the spectroscope as to the 
composition of the heavenly bodies show that they are made up 
mainly of the same elements as those which have been detected 
here. The cosmic process, so far as it can be traced, is one and 
the same throughout the universe. If protoplasm has not been 
generated here, what reason, beyond an argumentative necessity 
for its existence, is there for supposing it to have been generated else- 
where out of the same elements passing through the same gaseous 
stages? If it cannot be produced here and now, why believe with- 
out evidence that it has been produced by some inexplicable means 
in some inaccessible region in an unascertained past? Since Hut- 
ton’s day, and still more since Lyell’s, it has been an axiom of 
science that the past conditicn of the world is to be explained by 
the forces and laws which we see operative in the present, the dis- 
tant by that which is near, the unknown by the known. The 
“may have beens” of science, even when violently converted into 
“must have beens,” are as illusory as the “ might have beens” of 
history. They belong to the region of dreams, and not of waking 
realities. 

But let us assume the gap bridged or overleaped which separates 
organic from inorganic matter, and protoplasm introduced on our 
globe, either by spontaneous generation or by transportation hither 
on a falling star. Then we are met by the second gap in the theory 
of evolution which concerns the origin of species. In all the forms 
of it, its central idea is the natural generation of one species out of 
another. Now, it is admitted by Mr. Darwin himself that there is 
absolutely no proof that this change has ever taken place. “The 
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belief” (as he wrote to the late Mr. George Bentham, May 22, 
1863) “in natural selection must at present be grounded entirely 
on general considerations. When we descend to details we cannot 
prove that a single species has changed, nor can we prove that the 
supposed changes are beneficial, which is the groundwork of this 
theory, nor can we explain why some species should have changed ” 
—certainly not if there is no proof that any species has changed— 
“and others have not.”* No more remarkable proof of Darwin’s 
absolute sincerity with himself could be given than that which is 
attorded by this passage. No theorist has ever returned so explicit 
a verdict of “not proven” as Darwin here records with respect to 
the doctrine on which his fame depended, and to the enforcement 
ot which, as he sometimes lamented, he had not only given up his 
life, but subjugated his intelligence into a mere organ of special] 
observation and research, narrowing its range and drying up many 
of the sources of its life. Of course, the sentences just quoted con- 
tain the invariable evolutionary and Darwinian qualification “ at 
present.” The transformations which cannot be observed now may 
have taken place in the past, though there is no record of them, or 
may be effected in the future, though there is no premonition of 
them. 

The origin of diverse species by natural development implies the 
production of offspring unlike their parents in some vital point or 
points. But, according to Mr. Huxley, the one end to which the for- 
mative impulse in nature tends, “the one scheme of the Archzeus of 
the old speculators, seems to be to mould the offspring to the like- 
ness of the parent. It is the first great law of reproduction that the 
ofispring tends to resemble its parent more closely than anything 
else.” It would seem that to the victorious maxim onne vivum ex 
vivo we are to add the fundamental law “ like from like.” But, as 
we have seen, the evolutionary doctrine of the origin of species re- 
quires the generation of the unlike from the like: it is based on 
divergence and not resemblance, and assumes an indefinite and 
entirely unexplained tendency to variation. This variation, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bateson, who has written a large volumet containing 
the record of minute and multiplied investigations, takes place, 
not by the insensible accumulation of slight divergences, as the 
Darwinian theory requires, but by sudden and wide departures in 
the offspring from the parent. Even so, the leaps and bounds of 
nature do not bring us to the origin of a new species out of an 
already existing one, of which, according to Darwin, it is impossible 
to cite a single instance; and these leaps and bounds remain un- 
explained. 

* Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, Vol. iii., p. 28. 
+ Materials for the Study of Variation and Discontinuity. 
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Three things, then, are admitted by Mr. Darwin and his chief ex- 
positors—(1) Spontaneous generation is absolutely without evidence; 
(2) There is no proof that a single species has ever changed; (3) The 
divergence in some vital point of offspring from their parents con- 
tradicts the universal law of resemblance between offspring and 
parents. In face of these admissions, it is not surprising that the 
great German physiologist Virchow should have described the 
doctrine, in which the Darwinian hypothesis culminates, of the 
descent of man from an ape-like form as a dream. “It is abso- 
lutely certain,” he says, “that man is not descended from apes.”* 
The dogmatic denial is, perhaps, even rasher than the dogmatic 
attirmation. But the dissent of Virchow justifies the assignment 
of the theory to the class of problems and not of facts. It is a 
scientific opinion but not yet science. The liberun veto of the 
Polish Diet was a mischievous political institution. But science 
has its legitimate liberwm veto ; and the deliberate protest of one 
of its duly accredited representatives has a nullifying, or at least 
a suspensive, effect. One of the three theological conditions— 
quod ab omnibus—holds good in science, and is necessary to the 
conversion of probable opinion into recognized truth. The man- 
like ape and his ancestor the ape-like man resemble the sup- 
posititious ancestors whom the Heralds’ College is believed some- 
times to interpose to fill up lacune in a pedigree. The anthro- 
pos dlalos, the speechless man, is wanted, and no scientific de- 
tective has yet been able to lay his hand upon him and run 
him in. Supposing he should some time or other be discovered, 
would he be of much argumentative use? Would he bridge over 
the gap between the unreasoning and the reasoning animal, which 
is as deep and wide as that between the living and the unliv- 
ing? The absence of language is the absence of reason. The 
logical priority of thought over speech does not involve its chrono- 
logical priority. Thought is, in one sense, a condition of speech, 
the thing to be expressed of the expression, but it is the ac- 
companying condition, not the condition precedent. Without 
thought no language: without language no thought. The two 
things emerge and grow together: the vesture and that which it 
clothes, the embodiment and that which it embodies. The maxim 
omne rationale ex rationali is as yet as completely beyond scien- 
tific disproof as the maxim omne vivuimn ex vivo. The question 
whether the lower animals think, involves the prior determination 
of what is meant by thinking. No better definition of reason can be 
given than that which describes it as the faculty whose large dis- 
course looks before and after. Animals, there seems some reason for 


* Quoted by Haeckel, History of Creation, Vol. ii., pp. 439 and 984. 
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supposing, live entirely in the present, their apprehension of the ob- 
jects before them is instantaneous, and they act upon it with a com- 
pleter and more precise exactitude than human beings do. But 
there is little ground for supposing that they have memory or fore- 
sight in our sense of those words, that they can recall an absent 
object distinctly referring it to the past, or anticipate its presen- 
tation in the future. There is no reason for thinking that they 
have any conception of a past or a future. When the whip with 
which a dog has been flogged is shown him, its physical presence 
brings with it the association of pain, and he crouches or slinks 
away. When he sees meat upon the dinner-table, or on the 
butcher's stall, the same association with a present object deters 
him from repeating an unfortunate experiment of theft. But 
there is no ground for thinking that in the absence of the whip or 
the meat he occupies himself about them, that he is capable of 
reflection. On either alternative the maxim omne rationale ex 
rutionali holds its ground. If animals do not reason, if language 
is necessary to thought, the man-like ape and the speechless ape- 
like man would not fill up the gap between the sentient and the 
rational. If animals do reason, there is no gap to be bridged 
over, or at any rate it is pushed back to an earlier stage of the 
process, where it is even more difficult to fill it up than before— 
that in which sentient life with no trace of individual reason 
emerges from the insentient. 

What ground, however, is there for believing that reason was 
absent from the world until it animated some animal or human 
frame? It is embodied in the scheme of things. The system of 
the universe is an Intellectual System. The laws of thought re- 
cognize in it their own reflection, or rather their own original. 
Why then hesitate to admit an Eternal and Unoriginated Reason 
and an Eternal and Unoriginated Life, as readily as eternal and 
unoriginated matter and force. ’Ev dpxi) jv 6 Adyos is the con- 
clusion to which science tends. By itself it may not take us 
beyond the recognition of an immanent Reason; but so far it 
seems to carry us. The philosophers who, under the bias of an 
hereditary doctrine, like J. S. Mill, or dominating physical con- 
ceptions, hesitate to admit this, are not consistent with themselves. 
Mr. Mill, for example, while apparently believing that mind and 
life as we know them are the result of organization, nevertheless 
attirms that “mind from a philosophic point of view is the only 
reality of which we have any cognizance.”* Surely the philo- 
sophie point of view should be the true point of view. But 
then he proceeds to deny that we have any cognizance of 


* Mill on Hamilton, third edition, p. 242. 
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mind,as such, at all. All we—who are “we” ?—know, and 
indeed all we are, is a series of states of consciousness, not 
necessarily belonging to any conscious being, a succession of 
feelings and perceptions in vacuo, floating about like interwoven 
threads of gossamer. But this series, as Mr. Mill candidly acknow- 
ledged, has one remarkable peculiarity: it is a series of feelings 
aware of itself as a series—a series, that is,endowed with memory 
and expectation. It would be as reasonable to say that a line of 
march is aware of itself as a line of march, and that the column or 
square in which soldiers are drawn up is conscious of itself as a 
column or square. Mr. Mill is content to call this paradox “a final 
inexplicability ”; and he seems to think that it is sufficiently ex- 
plained by calling it inexplicable. Mr. Huxley occupies much the 
same position. Avowing himself a disciple of Descartes he regrets that 
Descartes was not thorough enough. His preliminary, provisional, 
and partial scepticism ought to have been final, dogmatic (if such 
a word can be used of scepticism), and all-embracing. In his 
Discowrs de la Méthode, not less fascinating as a fragment of auto- 
biography than important as the fountain-head of modern philo- 
sophy, Descartes shows how he stripped off acquired belief after 
belief, and found that though he could doubt of everything else 
he could not doubt of himself as doubting. He ought, Mr. Huxley 
has argued, to have doubted his own existence too.* Cogito, ergo 
sum, said Descartes. “I think, but it does not follow that I exist,” 
says Mr. Huxley in substance. Mr. Huxley’s personal pronoun con- 
tradicts him,as the Latin inflections of Descartes’ verbs confirm the 
elder philosopher. The agnostic’s psychology dictates his theology. 
He will not admit that reason in man implies a being who is reason- 
able, and he therefore consistently enough refuses to see in the intel- 
lectual system of the universe an intellect of which it is the expres- 
sion. He will not affirm the existence of God because he will not 
aftirm his own existence. He is an agnostic in relation to a Deity 
because he is an agnostic as regards himself. It is curious that Mr. 
Mill, who was in speculation at once an acosmist and an apsychist, 
threw away all these refinements and became practically a Theist 
when in his posthumous Hssays on Religion he discussed the intel- 
lectual and moral problems offered by nature and human life. 

The truth is every man is conscious not only of his thoughts, but 
of himself thinking. “To each of us,” as the late Sir James 
Stephen well expressed it, “‘I’ is the ultimate central fact which 
renders thought and language possible.” “All human language, 
all human observation, implies that the mind, the I, is a thing in 
itself, a fixed point in the midst of a world of change, of which 


* huxley’s Collected Essays, Vol. i., pp. 175-7. 
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world of change its own organs form a part. It is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and to-morrow. It was what it is when its organs were 
of a different shape, and consisted of different matter from their 
present shape and matter. It will be what it is when they have 
gone through other changes.”* The possibility at any rate remains 
that the “I,” which is permanent through all the changes of the 
organization which it informs, and which it may have preceded and 
may outlast, originates that organization and is not originated by it. 
May it not be the formative impulse which Mr. Huxley acknow- 
ledges, the Archieus which builds up from germs in which analysis 
has not yet been able to detect any difference, the diverging forms 
of the plant and animal, the lichen and the man ? 

It is inevitable to believe that as reason in man supposes a 
rational mind substantially existing, and not a mere series of states 
of consciousness, so the Rational Order discernible in the Kosmos 
implies a Rational Disposer. His designs and character we must, 
of course, interpret in terms of our own thought and feelings, 
though they may be below or wide of the truth, just as we interpret 
the feelings and actions of the lower animals by human analogies 
which transcend them. We anthropomorphize the brutes upwards 
as we anthropomorphize the Deity downwards. The gaps which the 
physical sciences leave in evolution are thus filled up. An Eternal 
Life in the universe explains the transition from dead matter to 
living organizations, an Eternal Reason in the universe explains the 
development of life into mind, of the sentient into the rational, and 
indeed the whole cosmic process in its successive stages, from the 
gaseous mist to man. If these things have come out of the “in- 
definable latency,” it is because they were in it from the first. You 
cannot evolve anything out of a thing which was not originally 
there. Whether, and by what steps of thought, the Immanent 
Reason leads us to a Reason which is Transcendent, to the Deity 
of a moral and spiritual Theism, or finally to the God of Christian 
theology, is not for discussion here and now. 


Frank H. HI Lu. 


* Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality, 2nd edition, pp. 313-14. 
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WHETHER the interpretation of social development which is being 
offered to us by the exponents of modern Socialism is, or is not, 
the true one; whether or not the general trend of the movements 
pervading the community is in the direction to which they point, 
and to which they profess to hold the clue, is a question which 
probably occupies a foremost place in the minds of most thought- 
ful men who are in any way active members of society. The per- 
sistency with which the question forces itself upon us seems to be 
due to the double function which Socialism assumes, and which 
lends to it a peculiar attractiveness. In the first place it contains, 
if not the only systematic attempt at a consistent explanation, at 
any rate that one which is most easily grasped, and which appears 
to the ordinary observer to afford the most comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the social movements as they appear to him. In the second 
place it offers to us, not only an explanation or theory, but also a 
practical policy ; and inasmuch as the impulse to action is even 
greater in many men than the desire for understanding, a system 
which succeeds in combining the appearance of scientific study 
with the call to active service will always appeal more strongly to 
the people than one in which the connection with daily life is less 
immediately apparent. 

This twofold position of interpreter and guide would, I believe, 
be accepted by all Socialists, of whatever shade of opinion ; and it 
is their claiin to this position which seems to justify the outsider 
in criticism and interrogation. Their pretensions are not small. 
“It seems to me,” says Mr. Hubert Bland (Fubian Essays, p. 210), 
“that the part being and to be played by the Socialist is notable 
enough in all conscience ; for it is he who is turning instinct into 
self-conscious reason, voicing a dumb demand, and giving intelli- 
gent direction to a thought wave of terrific potency.” This we are 
not concerned to deny; but the superiority of self-conscious utter- 
ances to dumb instincts lies less in their capacity for making them- 
selves heard than in the fact that they lend themselves more easily 
to sober criticism and reflection, and if need be to readjustment. 
The Socialist will have played his part but badly if he rests con- 
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tent with “voicing a dumb demand,” and unless he takes the 
further step may find that he has gone astray even in the first. 

To make good his position he must be able to satisfy himself and 
others on two points. He must be able to show that he has 
thoroughly grasped the phenomena which he offers to explain in 
their essential features, that his explanation best describes those 
phenomena when viewed as a whole and not merely in their most 
obvious aspects; and he must also satisfy us as to his claim to bea 
leader. He must, as it were, produce his credentials, and offer 
proofs both of his genuineness of purpose and of his capacity, 
before the more thoughtful part of the community will be pre- 
pared to throw in their lot with him. 

Of course no intelligent observer can close his eyes to the fact 
that there are many movements in modern industry which seem 
to favour the hypothesis that, when taken in connection with 
increased power and initiative on the part of the State, they will 
culminate in some sort of collectivist system. We owe it in a 
large measure, though not entirely, to the Socialists that we now 
recognize in the reorganization of industry a possible preparation 
for its management on behalf of the community by salaried 
officers in the direct employ of the State. But what we feel is, 
that when we look to them to turn possibilities into probabilities 
by any indication of ways and means, based upon a thorough 
knowledge and careful analysis of industrial development up to 
and at its present stage, our guides fail us. Except in one or two 
isolated departinents the Socialists offer us nothing but brilliant 
caricatures of society under the so-called capitalist system, and 
imaginative sketches of the past, upon which to construct the 
future society of our aspirations. The natural outcome of this 
method is the tendency to Utopia painting, which not even the 
authority of the Socialist leaders themselves is strong enough to 
repress. Nor is it perhaps desirable, as a question of policy, that 
the tendency should be altogether discouraged, even though it 
may occasionally bring more sober teachings into disrepute. 
With many men it is necessary to fire the imagination before 
convincing the reason, and there are not a few who date their 
first awakening to the sense that all is not well with us, from 
their reading of one or another of the fantastic portrayals of the 
ideal commonwealth. 

But the matter cannot rest there. As the graver Socialists 
are themselves trying to impress upon us (Fabian Tracts, 15 and 
51), what we need is not the photographic representation of 
Socialism achieved, but the examination of those forces which 
are said to tend towards Socialism, and which would show it to 
be not only applicable to, but the outcome of, human nature at its 
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present stage of development. But even the strongest supporters 
of Socialism cannot help recognizing the smallness of the con- 
tribution yielded by their party towards work of this kind. 
“The greatest need of the English Socialist Party at this moment 
is men and women of brains who will deliberately set themselves, 
by serious study, to work out the detailed application of Collec- 
tivist principles to the actual problems of modern life. We need 
to do a great deal more hard thinking in almost every depart- 
ment of our Socialist programme” (Fabian Tract 51, p. 8). So 
writes Mr. Webb, and those who have waded through the Socialist 
literature in search of enlightenment will be ready to agree with 
him. It is true that we are confronted by long lists of what are 
called Socialistic measures; but these, though they make a sufii- 
ciently imposing array when thus gathered together, form but an 
insignificant part of the whole complex of phenomena constituting 
the social and industrial world, and in the absence of any deeper 
probing it is open to question whether they are indeed significant 
characteristics. Though straws may serve to show which way the 
current flows, they will not tell us where the river will issue unless 
we know something of the conformation of the land through which 
it has to pass. Is it too much to ask (re-echoing Mr. Webb) that 
a body of men and women who have voluntarily assumed the 
function of social reformers, should leave for a time their mere 
hostile abuse of the present order of things, and offer some more 
solid contribution towards a real understanding of our position ? 
Notwithstanding the avowed hostility of some of their weaker 
disciples to anything like serious study or thoughtful analysis, it 
seems likely that this superficiality is only a passing phase in 
the history of the Socialist Party; sooner or later they must 
recognize the necessity of showing whether, and in what way, the 
organization at which they aim is really grounded in reality, in the 
sense of being the next stage in the development in which we are 
engaged. 

What are the lines which such a proof must take? It is obvious 
that we cannot here do more than indicate a few of the more essential 
points. But in the first place, and to strike right at the root of the 
matter, it is incumbent upon the advocate of any new system to 
show that it is one which will work at least as well on the whole as 
the one which it is to supersede. Such a demonstration can only 
be based upon a careful study of human nature, and the way in 
which it reacts upon social institutions. For instance; can the 
Socialist show that under a Collectivist system, where the responsi- 
bility of satisfying the wants of the people would rest, not primarily 
with the individuals immediately engaged in production, but with 
the governing body, there would not be such a slackening of indi- 
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vidual energy and initiative as to cause a serious diminution in the 
national income?* The good workman in any grade works best 
when he has a free hand to make the most he can of his material, 
and the man of character lives best when he is left free to control 
his life and feels his power to make it better or worse. When the 
responsibility is transferred to the State, and the producer sees 
himself powerless to shape his ends except by the indirect means 
of a vote, is it not to be expected that he will lapse into mere 
routine work, willing—perhaps—to put in the prescribed number 
of hours, but caring nothing further? There will be little gain to 
anyone from a fairer distribution of the loaf, if every day sees a 
smaller one on the table; and perhaps no one will dispute the pro- 
position that a falling standard of living is certain—sooner or later 
—to destroy the nation or individual indulging in it. What have 
the Socialists to say on this all-important question? One of their 
leaders boldly takes up the position (Fubian Essays, p. 167) that 
shirking and sloth are but the fruits of individualism, and of 
“the frenzied rush to escape all that is summed up in the one word 
Poverty”; under the new system they would disappear. “The 
desire to excel, the joy in creative work, the longing to improve, 
the eagerness to win social approval, the instinct of benevolence : 
all these will start into full life, and will serve at once as the stimu- 
lus to labour and the reward of excellence.” 

By another not less prominent leader a very different view is 
taken. He is speaking of “ the ideal of the rapid spread of a Christ- 
like unselfishness.” “Of this hope,” he says, “let us speak with all 
the respect so ancient a dream deserves. If it were realized it 
would, indeed, involve an upset of present property arrangements, 
compared with which Socialism is a mere trifle; yet science must 
perforce declare that the expectation of any but the slowest real 
improvement in general moral habit is absolutely without warrant ” 
(Fubian Tract 15, p. 11). 

Which of these two prophetic estimates is likely to be fulfilled 
we might perhaps decide by an appeal to facts. We might, ¢.., 
compare the average productivity of those who have already drifted 
away from the realin of responsibility, with the average productivity 
of those who are still beneath its sway. There is no lack among us 
even now of men and women who have practically renounced, or 
have never accepted, the responsibility of their own lives, both 
among the rieh and the poor; and to those who argue that the 
latter at any rate are idle only for want of opportunity, the records 
of the many attempts to provide employment beyond the sphere of 
competition, will tell their own tale of inefficient and half-hearted 
work, 

* Cf. Prof. Sidgwick, Elements of Politics, p. 152. 
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But this question of human nature is important not only with 
reference to the possible diminution of the loaf. Can it be shown 
that the promise of a share to all comers will not increase the 
number of claimants who contribute less to its making than they 
are entitled to receive? Granted the possibility, if not the wisdom, 
of excluding the hungry alien, and of so confining the number of 
recipients to native members of the community, can we hope that 
the impulse towards an increase of population will act mainly in 
the direction of increasing the proportion of efficient to non- 
efficient members? Mr. Arnold Toynbee points out (Zndustriul 
Revolution, p. 110) that about a century ago the working man 
was placed in such a position that his “ horizon became indistinct ; 
there was no visible limit to the means of subsistence.” The 
development of manufactures afforded indefinite prospects of 
earnings for himself and his family; and failing these he could 
always rely upon being supported by his parish allowance. The 
result was that the population of England doubled itself in fifty 
years. Suppose we again make the limit to subsistence invisible 
by the promise, on State security, of an adequate maintenance to 
every member of the community; we may probably look for the 
same result, but where shall we look for the enormous increase in 
production (due to inventions and the opening up of new markets 
for food) which enabled the nation to support itself in the earlier 
half of the century ? 

We are confirmed in our feeling of the inadequacy of the atten- 
tion given by Socialists to the fundamental difficulties of human 
nature, when we compare their written doctrines with the attitude 
they adopt when practical questions are to the fore. Take, for 
instance, the question of the habitual loafer and vagrant. In Tract 
47, pp. 8, 9, his existence is fully recognized, and the necessity of 
stern dealing with him enforced; while in Tract 17 we even find 
his relegation to a penal Labour colony advocated. But when, at 
a recent meeting of the London Reform Union, an attempt was 
made to move public opinion in favour of only slightly increasing 
the restrictions on the liberty of the worst members of this class, 
the Socialists were unanimous in opposing it, and in airing a 
sentimental pity for the loater and vagrant who, as “ the outcome 
of our present system,” have claims upon us to be made as “ com- 
fortable as possible.” 

We find a similar divergency with reference to the best method 
of dealing with the “genuine” unemployed. The Fabian Essays 
are strong in their advocacy of an elaborate scheme of Labour 
colonies, where everyone will follow his own trade, and shoemakers 
and tailors will buy each other’s products. In Tract 47, on the 
other hand, we are warned that the Labour colony, as a remedy 
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for the unemployed, is “ foredoomed to failure,” and is nothing 

“ but the revival in another form of the hated casual-ward with all 

its physical and moral iniquities ”; while “the arguinent that the 

produce of Labour colonies should be used and consumed inside 
is absurd.” 

‘Extraordinary indifference to the teachings of the history of 
civilization is shown again in the persistent attack made by Social- 
ists upon the time-honoured institution of the family and parental 
responsibility. Here there is, we fear, little divergency of opinion, 
though possibly there is not always equal recognition of all that is 
implied in the policy pursued.* “Free maintenance of all neces- 
sitous children” is a part of the programme laid down in the 
Manifesto of English Socialists in May, 1893; and since then no 
opportunity has been lost of enforcing it upon public notice. The 
very form of the demand is significant; the free maintenance is 
not for the children of necessitous parents, but for “necessitous 
children,” i.c., children whose parents, no matter from what cause, 
fail to support them properly. No wonder that it is found an effi- 
cient weapon when votes are wanted, and that the doctrine of free 
maintenance is the trump card of the Socialist who wants a seat 
on School Board or County Council. But could there be a more 
insidious method of undermining all true family life than this of 
offering to provide for all “ necessitous children ” ? 

The effect of such a policy is constantly being illustrated in 
that part of the community which is most exposed to the tempta- 
tions offered by Socialistic institutions. Anyone with a real know- 
ledge of these people (we do not include an acquaintance limited 
to the lecture-hall or street-corner) is only too familiar with the 
fact that responsibility to children is often the only form in which 
duty presents itself to them, and that when he succeeds in shifting 
this responsibility the individual becomes a mere atom, drifting in 
and out of casual-wards and lodging-houses, with no social function 
left but that of preying upon the community. Nor is the evil less 
to the children themselves as a class. The defects of “institution 
children ” are an ever-recurrent problem to all who are genuinely 
interested in these questions, and a little practical acquaintance 
with the experience already accumulated would teach many a 
lesson to those who are anxious that our future citizens should get 
their training in institutions rather than in families. 

It is no doubt open to the Socialist to defend himself against the 
charge of ignoring human nature by falling back upon his function 
as a leader, and claiming that his inconsistencies are due to the 


* For a direct attack upon the morality upon which family life is based, see 
Morris and Bax on Socialism. 
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exigencies of practical politics. He has laid down a definite and 
very practical Plan of Campaign, and it may be that to appeal to 
the weaker side of human nature recommends itself to him as the 
speediest method of realizing his social ideal. But it often happens 
that “the nearest way there is the longest way round”; and we 
are particularly struck in this connection by a passage in Mr. Webb’s 
Socialism in England. “The ditticulty in describing the English 
Socialist organizations,” he writes, “is their constant fluidity. Their 
programmes and principles remain, and even their leaders, but 
their active membership is continually changing. <A steady stream 
of persons influenced by Socialist doctrines passes into them, but 
after a time most of these cease to attend meetings, the subjects 
of which have become familiar, and gradually discontinue their 
subscriptions.” Does not this simply mean that the fair promises 
of the Socialist Propaganda arouse an interest which the barren 
vagueness of the Socialist Doctrine of the inner circle fails to 
maintain ? The policy of appealing to desires may prove in the 
long run to have been as doubtful in wisdom as in honesty, and 
here again, in practice as in theory, we feel that the Socialists 
have betrayed an insufficient knowledge of human nature. Argu- 
ments ud hominem will always succeed in stirring up momentary 
excitement ; they will hardly serve as the basis for any important 
social movement. 

Leaving the primary psychological question, we would next ask 
whether the Socialists can give us any more definite teaching in 
Economics. Striking as is the form in which they present the 
phenomena of State control, and the collective management of 
industry, the reader can hardly fail to be impressed with their 
one-sided interpretation of facts. Seen in their right proportion 
and relation to the whole, these points which they single out in 
support of their theory might prove to be parts of a far deeper 
and wider movement than the one ordinarily presented to us 
as Collectivism—a movement which would preserve the vigour 
and freedom of private enterprise within a larger scheme of 
State control and regulations. Social phenomena are so far like 
texts from the Bible, that, taken in isolation, they can be made 
to prove anything. 

To take a few instances: “Trusts” and joint-stock manage- 
ment, we are repeatedly told, are both the preparation for, and 
the foreshadowing of the complete Collectivism of the future, 
in which the waste in production arising out of competition will 
be wholly avoided. At first sight this view is fascinating in its 
obviousness, but a little reflection seems to show at least the 
possibility that this extension of one amongst many methods 
of organization, to be the sole method exclusive of all others, 
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would be destructive of the very virtue for which we desire it. 
Experience has shown us over and over again, that in the absence 
of at least the possibility of competition, trusts tend to develop 
all the evils of monopoly, including a “ wilful waste” unknown 
in the annals of the open market. It is only where they are 
guarded by the constant chance of competition from without 
that they serve their purpose of preventing waste, 

But where industry is managed in the interests of all, we shall 
be told, monopoly will be meaningless, there will be no room for 
it. Can this position be maintained in view of the part to be 
played by Trade Unions in Collectivism when we consider the 
policy they have pursued in recent trade disputes? This opens 
up a wide question, but it is one which needs the attention of 
the Socialists. The difficulty is primarily that of determining 
rates of remuneration under a Collectivist system, and it may 
be briefly stated as follows. 

It is generally allowed, even by the more idealistic Socialists 
(Fubian Essays, p. 160, sq.), that some means will have to be adopted 
of equalizing the advantages of different kinds of work, and it is 
assumed that this will be brought about by differences in the rate 
of remuneration. But it is obvious that no external estimate will 
suffice to settle this delicate question, depending, as it does, so much 
upon individual inclinations and capacities. Mrs. Besant and 
others assume an automatic adjustment, not unlike that ordinarily 
described in the economic text-book as taking place under the pre- 
sent system ; those occupations which are generally thought to be 
underpaid in proportion to their arduousness or distastefulness will 
fail to attract workers, while those which are overpaid will be over- 
crowded. Alter the rates of remuneration, it is said, until the one 
occupation becomes as attractive as the other, and a suflicient 
supply of labour will be diverted in the desired direction. But 
this assumes a fluidity of labour which does not really exist. 
However great the development of machinery, labour is, and 
always must be, to a large extent, specialized, and any great dis- 
proportion in the skilled trades can only right itself in the rising 
generation. Moreover, the man will not be unreasonable, and may 
even be within his rights, who, conceiving his remuneration to be 
inadequate when compared with that of others—shall decline 
either to turn his attention to better paid work, or to await the 
diminution of his fellow-workers by natural causes. Why, he may 
argue, should he undergo the irksomeness and waste of taking up 
a new trade, or wait patiently for the scarcity which is to make his 
value obvious, when he has the alternative open to him of making 
his claim directly felt? It is here, as we understand it—and we 
believe that the Socialist will not disagree—that Trade Unions will 
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still find their function. They will be the machinery through which, 
if at all, an equilibrium will be maintained between the remunera- 
tions of different occupations. But the power of the Trade Unions to 
enforce their demands lies, as we have lately seen in the Coal Strike, 
in their power of creating what is virtually a monopoly. Even 
under a capitalist system they have been forced to see that the 
chief means of raising the remuneration in any one occupation is 
at the expense of the community, by a rise in the price of the com- 
modity which they produce; and this rise can only be permanently 
maintained by a check on the output. If A dislikes the proportion 
in which his goods exchange for those of B, C, D, he can only im- 
prove matters by taking more of theirs or giving less of his; and 
he will not succeed in doing this unless he can control the market, 
i.e., treat his own produce as a monopoly. Perhaps the chief merit 
of a thorough-going Collectivist system would be to make more 
obvious the fact that the fundamental disjunction underlying the 
division of the produce is that between different classes of pro- 
ducers, not that between wage-earners and capitalist. But is it 
possible to conceive of industry being carried on for any length of 
time under conditions in which every strike would be both a civil 
war and a rebellion against the highest authority, that of the State? 
At present hostilities are waged, at least nominally, with a lesser 
power; and the ultimate authority, both of the State and of public 
opinion, can be relied upon to intervene and mitigate the bitterness 
of the feud. But under the Collectivist system, divergency of 
opinion as to the justice of the claims of any section of the com- 
munity would mean, either that the State must exert its authority 
to suppress that section, or, what would be still more deplorable, 
that the section would succeed in controlling the State and in en- 
forcing its own claims upon the community against its sense of 
justice. Whether this took place by force of arms, or by capturing 
the Legislature, the result would be the same, the stronger Trade 
Unions would constitute themselves an aristocracy of labour in a 
sense as little dependent upon merit as with our present aris- 
tocracy of birth. 

Another misinterpretation of economic phenomena may be found 
in the persistent emphasis with which Socialists employ the term 
“ Capitalist ” to describe the present system of industry. It is no 
longer true that the Capitalist is the distinctive feature of our 
industrial organization ; it is the organizer of industry, the man 
who hires both capital and labour, and who determines the course 
which production shall take, who is all-important, and it is the 
loss of this man which would be the weakest point in Collectivism. 
For he is just the man who cannot be hired for a given wage to 
carry out a predetermined course of action ; since his value consists 
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in readiness of resource and inventiveness, not only in satisfying 
existing wants, but also in exciting new wants. The progress ot 
civilization has largely depended upon the discovery of new means 
of satisfaction, and this again has been due to private enterprise 
seeking to make its services acceptable. How shall we secure such 
progress under a system in which the year’s production is all cal- 
culated upon the basis of the previous year’s consumption, in the 
attempt to avoid “over-production” in any department? It has 
often been pointed out that one of the most potent means of raising 
the standard of living among the inhabitants of rural districts is 
to bring within their view luxuries and refinements hitherto not 
demanded because not known; and we would suggest that with 
the nation also to estimate its needs by mere calculations of 
quantity based upon past consumption, instead of attempting to 
excite new desires, is to lose sight of one important factor in pro- 
gress. The risk of producing what no one wants is a part of the 
price we pay for an increased range of utilities. 

It is hardly worth while to do more than refer briefly to the 
egregious blunder involved in advocating the restriction of the food 
supply of England to her own produce. That such a policy would 
bring her waste lands into cultivation there is no doubt, but at 
what a cost! We have tried the experiment before, and found 
that to feed even sixteen millions of people on English corn meant 
cruel privation to the majority. What would be the effect now 
that there are thirty-nine millions to be fed? Only the Socialist 
could be sufficiently regardless of hard facts to wish to repeat the 
experiment. 

Most serious of all the charges to be brought against the 
Socialists is the attitude which they assume towards the impor- 
tance of character as a factor in economic and social development. 
As in their reconstruction of society they leave out of account the 
effect upon character, or treat it with a superficial optimism, so 
also they would minimize the influence of individual character 
in determining the prosperity of society. In the Contemporary 
Review (March, 1895), Mr. Hobson lays it down that “the moral 
and industrial elevation of defective individuals . . . will have 
no direct effect in diminishing unemployment” ; that “moral and 
technical inefficiency are not the causes of unemployment ”; that 
“ personal causes” (7.¢., drink, laziness, inefficiency) “are in no true 
sense even contributory causes of the unemployment.” It would 
be interesting, upon this theory, to trace the effects upon industry 
of reducing the whole people to the level of the cornerman and 
loafer. But will any serious thinker who has practical acquaint- 
ance with the character of the chronic unemployed accept the 
theory? Let A, B, and C be respectively shoemakers, tailors, and 
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farmers, while D is a loafer and E is a drunkard. What is it but 
want of character which prevents the two latter from rendering 
some one of the host of services needed by the community ; and 
what necessity would force A and B into the position of unem- 
ployed if some reforming agency should seize upon D and E and 
convert them into carpenters or coal-miners? It can hardly be 
objected that in real life the services of the community are all 
monopolized, that no one has any longer a want, actual or 
potential, which these men might not be engaged in satisfying ; 
it is exactly their “:noral and technical inefficiency” which keeps 
both themselves and the community poor, because they can offer 
nothing that is wanted in return for their maintenance. 

Mr. Hobson’s paper is typical of the attitude and methods of 
the Socialist propagandist. He begins by showing very clearly 
and at some length that the official returns of unemployment 
drawn from Trade Union statistics are no real measure of the evil ; 
a proposition which no one knowing the proportion of Unionists 
to non-Unionists will be inclined to dispute. He pauses for a 
page to condemn “ philanthropists” and moralists who lay stress 
upon the importance of individual character; and then pro- 
ceeds to his conclusion that unemployment is due to “great 
tidal movements of trade”; and that “no palliatives or cures will 
be of much service unless they serve to mitigate the force of 
these vast world movements in trade.” This may or may not be 
true; the interesting point is that Mr. Hobson depends entirely for 
his proof upon the very figures which he depreciates in the earlier 
part of his paper—the official returns of unemployment! In 
January, 1890, he finds quoted only 1:4 unemployment, while in 
January, 1887 and 1893, there was 10°3 and 10:0 unemployment, 
hence “ we are driven irresistibly to the conclusion that the great 
tidal movements of trade, and not the minor detailed movements 
of special trades, are the root-cause of the evil we are investigating.” 
But to argue thus is to overlook the fact (surely obvious) that the 
larger variations in the return may be traced almost entirely to the 
consequences of trade-disputes, the course of which is, to a large 
extent, reflected in them. For instance, on the 7th November, 
1892, began the great cotton strike, during which 16,000,000 
spindles stopped work, and the whole industry was thrown out of 
gear for want of yarn. This did not cease until March 25th, 1893, 
and accordingly we see the returns of unemployment rising in 
November to 8°3,in December to 102, and in January to 100; 
while in April they drop significantly to 6:9. True, the whole of 
1893 shows a high percentage of unemployed ; but then the cotton 
strike was followed in April by the Hull shipping dispute, and 
from July to November by the “lock-out” in the coal trade, by 
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which most of the main industries of the country were affected. 
What need have we here to postulate “great tidal movements” to 
account for figures so fully explained by “detailed movements of 
special trades” ? While the arguments brought against them are 
of this nature the despised philanthropist and moralist may con- 
tinue their crusades against particular causes of distress with a 
good courage, and with the reflection that perhaps after all it is 
not their minds which are “wholly untrained in economic 
thought.” 

For a still stronger instance of the Socialist’s estimate of the 
value of character we may refer to the cheap publication called 
Merrie England. The author professes to prove that universal 
thrift, temperance, and industry would tend to make the working 
classes still poorer than they are. He does not succeed in his 
proof, but he does succeed, by disparaging these qualities, in 
throwing another stumbling block in the way of real progress. 
What effect is such teaching likely to have on those for whom the 
struggle against improvidence and drink is already hard ? 

Such are the methods by which the Socialists are pushing their 
propaganda amongst the reading classes ; how is the cause being 
advanced amongst the illiterate or non-reading members of the 
community ? Two pictures from real life may serve to illustrate 
the nature of their work here. 

The first I came across one rainy evening in the East End. 
Between a church and a public-house, in a widening of the street 
much favoured by such meetings, stood a speaker surrounded by 
a little knot of listeners, most of whom might have been seen any 
time during the day round the door of the public-house, where 
they spend their lives waiting for excitement or drinks. A post- 
man paused and passed on again; a little boy with a hoop pushed 
his way into the ring and gaped up with open eyes and mouth; two 
women stopped and turned away with a weary sigh of “Come 
along, it’s only them Sosherlists again.” Two or three young 
fellows who had accompanied the speaker periodically passed 
round the collecting-box, and endeavoured to stir up the enthu- 
siasm and vindictiveness of the audience. It was the old gospel 
of hatred that was being preached ; hatred between class and class, 
between master and man, between rich and poor. For these poor 
dazed intellects there was no message but one which seemed a 
mockery of their incapacity, for again and again was reiterated 
the falsehood that they and they alone had made the wealth of 
the community, until they almost believed and forgot their power- 
lessness to make anything at all worth having. To their higher 
natures no appeal was made, but only to their cupidity, for they 
were called upon—not to exert themselves in the service of their 
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fellows—but to seize upon wealth wherever they could find it, and 
appropriate it to their own uses. Worst of all, they were incited 
to relinquish duties which are recognized by all but the lowest ot 
the low, to decline to maintain their own children. Only let them 
secure a sufficient number of votes to the speaker and she promised 
to satisfy all the desires she had been rousing; to confiscate the 
wealth of the country and place it at their disposal, and to clothe, 
feed, and educate their children without the need for any exertion 
on their part. 

But does anyone believe the wild talk of these demagogues ? 
Indeed they do; for a good many hundred gave their votes to this 
woman when the election came off, and my second picture is of a 
man who has believed in them to the ruin of his life. He was 
earning a decent living for himself and his family when the 
Socialists first got hold of him. “A good enough workman and 
doing well, until he took up with them,” was the employer’s 
verdict. But being a ready speaker with a noisy manner he was 
soon found useful and made much of. His work became burden- 
some in view of the vague prospects opened up to him, he neg- 
lected it more and more, and finally found himself dismissed with- 
out regretting it much ; he thought he had only to represent what 
he had suffered for “the cause” to find himself provided for. But 
Socialists are not interested in particular cases, and strangers had 
to step in to attempt to re-establish the life which they threw aside 
as useless when it began to be troublesome. Now he just earns a 
living, but has little chance of ever doing as well as he used to do, 
for he is one of the many who have been taught to prefer discon- 
tent and talk and idleness to the honest effort to do his work as 
well as he could. 

May we not supplement Mr. Webb’s plea for more hard thinking, 
with the suggestion that the hard thinking should be done before 
the propagandist work is undertaken; before, that is, a thousand 
hopes have been excited which there may after all be no means of 
realizing ? 


H. Denpy. 


OLD FOLKS’ TALES. 


In one of the oldest cottages of the village lives the most cele- 
brated of its characters, a lame and white-haired woman called 
Nancy. She never married: “ Nay—I couldn’t seem to do wi’ th’ 
lads anyways, though there was a good few arter me. Ah—it ’ud 
surprise yo’ when yo’ coom to think o’ my leg. But th’ lads coom 
as how ’tis—seemed as if they took a fancy to me, yo’ known—theer’s 
no accountin’ fur fancies, is there ?” 

In the ingle-nook she sits; the fire piled high up the chimney 
and irradiating her handsome old face and her abundant hair; her 
dark eyes dancing as she recalls these bygone wooers of hers. 
Perhaps the “fancy” was not altogether unaccountable ; Nancy 
inust have been a bonny lass when she was young; and sharp and 
“ knowing ” even then. 

“If I was to tell yo’ th’ only mon as I iver took to yo’d laugh 
Mrs. Francis, yo’ would for sure—but theer, I'll out wi't. ‘’T'were 
Squire! Ha! ha! Squire hissel’. Weren’t that impident o’ me ? 
Well, I used to say to my mother, when hoo’d barge at me, an’ 
that, for not gettin’ wed: ‘Find me a lad same’s Squire, I’d say, 
‘fetch me a mon o’ that mak’, an’ I'll keep coompany wi’ him fast 
enough ’—an’ hoo’d be that mad hoo’d tak’ besom to me.” 

She laughs, and stretches out her shrivelled hands to the blaze. 

“ And what did the Squire think of it, Nancy ?” 

“Eh! dear, he never did nought but laugh at me. When he 
were startin’ to get wed hissel’ he coom an’ towd me. ‘Now 
Nancy,’ says he, ‘ yo'll have to tak’ to Mester John,’ says he—his 
brother, yo’ known, ma’am—‘ yo’ mun like him best now,’ says he, 
‘I’m goin’ to get wed, an’ goin’ to live fur away fro’ here, says he 
—his feyther were alive, yo’ known, an’ th’ owd lady, an’ him and 
his missus didn’t reckon to live wi’ th’ fam’ly. ‘Nay, Squire, 
says I, “I dunnot set so mich store by Mester John. Yo’ wasallus 
my favouryite. Eh!’ says I, ‘cannot John get wed and yo’ bide 
here wi’ us?’ An’ Squire geet agate o’ laughin’. ‘’Twouldn’t 
altogether suit, says he. 

“Ah! he allus was my favouryite. There was a lot on ’em 
yonder, an’ th’ young ladies was very good to me. Eh! they had 
me up livin’ at the Hall for months an’ months at a time.” 
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“ What, as a servant ?” 

“Eh! dear o’ me, nay—I could scarce so mich as put a foot t’ th’ 
ground. It were when my leg were first bad; they had me theer to 
see as I were well done to, an’ geet good food an’ that—an’ th’ young 
ladies, they’d drive me out i’ th’ pony-carriage, an’ Squire, he’d 
carry me up an’ down stairs—eh ! I were marred an’ spi’led among 
’em all, th’ folks in th’ village said. Miss Fanny, hoo made me a 
little gathered bonnet—they wore bonnets i’ those days, an’ mich 
more seemly they looked; but it’s all ’ufs now—’ats an’ fi’thers 
an’ that. Mary Hepenstall coom ’ere t’ other day wi’ an ’at an’ 
some mak’ o’ red flower on it—a poppy or some sich thing—an’ 
hoo’s very near as owd as me. ‘Eh, Mary,’ says I, ‘doesto weer 
‘at?’ (That’s th’ way we speak, yo’ known.) ‘ Doesto weer ’at ?’ 
says I, an’ hoo went very nigh as red as poppy. ‘It’s th’ fashion,’ 
says hoo.” 

Nancy pauses to cackle drily over Mary Hepenstall’s folly, and 
then proceeds. 

“This little bonnet—it were drawn, yo’ known—they wore ’em 

that way then—eh, it’s nigh upon fifty year ago—an’ made o’ silk 
—eh, it was bonny! An’ Miss Annie, hoo give me a dress—an’t 
were cowd weather, yo’ known, an’ th’ owd lady, hoo come wi’ a 
great big fur mooff. ‘Here, child, hoo says, ‘tak’ it to keep yo’r 
‘ands warm. ‘T’ Squire carried me down to th’ pony-shay first 
day I were dressed gradely, an’ he says, ‘Why, Nancy,’ says he, 
yore quite a belle.’ Weren’t that a funny thing ?—but he allus 
liked his joke. Eh, I was sorry when winter come to an end, an’ 
iny leg mended, an’ I mun goo my ways awhoam again. I could 
very nigh ha wished t’other leg was bad then. But th’ ladies says 
I mun goo or elze I'd be gettin’ unfit fur my station.” 

While Nancy still contemplates the glories of the past, her 
visitor ruminates on the patriarchal state of things of which she 
has given a glimpse. The little sickly village lass carried off to the 
Hall to be fed up and looked after; the charity of “ th’ ladies,” 
tempered by common-sense. When the girl no longer needed 
their care—pet and quasi-companion though she had been—she 
must go home iest too much pampering should unfit her for her 
position in life. No more jaunts in the pony-carriage as soon that 
lame leg was sound enough to support her; down the stairs she 
must limp as best she could, and home again, with the gathered 
bonnet in her bundle and, one hopes, the “ mooff” as well, though 
one cannot feel absolutely sure; it may possibly have been kept 
for the next recipient of Madam’s bounty. Our latter-day philan- 
thropists would groan over such a system; but it seems to have 
worked tolerably well, and Nancy’s gratitude and affectionate 
remembrance are evidently sincere. 
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Besides reminiscences of “the family ”—never-ending and occa- 
sionally a little wearisome—Nancy has a store of “ boggart-tales,” 
which are the delight and wonder of the country-side. Not only 
has she “ heerd” divers grisly anecdotes and “ knowed folks as saw 
cur’ous seets,” but in her own person she has had more than one 
encounter with the supernatural. As she relates her story, leaning 
forward in the chimney-corner, gesticulating with her skinny arms, 
and fixing her bright eyes on the more timorous of her audience, 
she has a certain witch-like appearance, and the aspect of the huge 
black cat which takes up its position beside her, glaring at all pre- 
sent, adds to the uncanny effect. 

The fire leaps up the wide chimney, the clock in the corner 
ticks solemnly, the moonlight creeps in aslant through the mul- 
lioned window, and Nancy, pointing to the ray with a claw-like 
finger, begins :— 

“Tt were of a moonleet-neet just same’s this, that I see it i’ th’ 
Sunny-fields movin’ along i’ front o’ me. Mon or woman I could 
na tell yo’ which, but theer it kep’, an’ when I’d stop it ’ud stop, 
an’ when I made a shift to goo on it ’ud goo on too. An’’t was a 
windy neet, an’ th’ clouds was racin’, an’ th’ branches o’ th’ trees 
skrikin’ an’ groanin’, an’ the moon was flyin’; an’ eh, thinks ], if it 
gets beheend th’ clouds an’ leaves me 7’ th’ dark wi’ yon I'll dee fur 
sure. But jest as it was shinin’ upo’ th’ ‘edge o’ wan th’ figure 
went reet through th’ ground—I never see sich a thing i’ my life— 
reet into th’ ground it went. An’ the moon shifts, an’ all gets dark 
at same moment.” 

She pauses to stroke her cat, enjoying the thrill which goes 
through her listeners. 

“ Well, I skriked out mysel’, an’ down I tumbled, an’ theer I lay 
i’ th’ dark, tremblin’ till yo’d ha’ thought I’d shak’ th’ teeth out 0’ 
my head. Well, at arter a while moon coom out again, an’ theer 
was nobry! But I took howd o’ my crutch—I had a crutch then 
—an’ geet up ’s well’s I could, an’ I hobblet off whoam wi'out 
stoppin’ to let grass grow under my feet.” 

It seems to be a favourite amusement of Lancashire “ boggarts ” 
thus to precede some belated wayfarer, and to vanish unex- 
pectedly into the ground if a nearer inspection is sought for. 
Nancy tells another tale of how a party of young men returning 
from “ footballin’” once, descried in front of them a tall female 
figure striding along at a great rate, and looking neither to right 
nor to left. 

“ Hallo!” said one, who was, as Nancy explained “a bit fresh,” 
“yon’s a funny-lookin’ lass. Let’s chase her !” 

Off set the whole party, running at full speed, but the figure, 
without turning its head or apparently quickening its pace, kept 
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ahead of them. Do what they would they could not lessen the 
distance between them; and at last one lad, held to be the fleetest 
runner of the country, outstripped his fellows, merely to have the 
satisfaction of seeing their quarry disappear into the solid road. 

Nancy’s stories abound in detail, occasionally irrelevant, but 
always picturesque. Very different is the method of another 
rustic raconteur of my acquaintance, whose anecdotes are related 
in the fewest possible words, and who is careful to abstain from the 
smallest comment of his own. 

Jim Molyneux (generally called Mullina) is a thick-set, elderly 
man, with a square, sunburnt, expressionless face—expressionless, 
that is to say, except for an exceedingly humorous twinkle of the 
eye; he lives a couple of miles away from the village, on the other 
side of “the property,” and makes his living in a variety of ways. 
He mends roads, he “ fettles up” gardens, he is the guardian of the 
sand-hills, fencing the more exposed places with willows and 
planting them with star-grass, that when the blustering winds 
blow inland, and the high autumnal tides come leaping up the 
silvery slopes, they may not be wholly swept away. 

It is on the sand-hills that I generally find him: bundles of 
blue-green star-grass, ready to be planted, lying about him; the 
sand that is to be clothed and protected anew glittering under his 
feet. 

These dunes, with their odd variety of shapes—bearing testi- 
mony to the vagaries of the whimsical winds aforesaid—and their 
variety of colouring, are rather picturesque adjuncts to our flat 
landscape. It is said that botanists find rare treasures here ; and 
even the common wild growths are pretty and interesting. The 
gold of the ragwort glows here in the hollows; the thyme at- 
tracts a multitude of wild bees; there are also grass of Parnassus, 
and centaury, orchis and pansy; the whiteness of the sandy soil 
and the sheen of the star-grass give a certain ethereal aspect to 
these irregular mounds and valleys. Larks are plentiful here, blue- 
rock pigeons nest in the rabbit-holes, and water-wagtails flutter 
close to one with odd little flirts of the wings and harsh chat- 
ter, or run up and down, nodding their heads and shaking 
their tails in their own uncanny fashion. This, too, is a favourite 
haunt of the plover, and gulls are often to be seen poised 
overhead ; and now and then something unusual about the mode 
of flight of a dark, indistinguishable form high, high above you, 
coupled with a faint, sweet, peculiar cry, warns you that a curlew 
has found his way hither. 

You may catch a glimpse of the sea from these heights, if you 
choose to plough your way up to one of their crumbling summits ; 
but I love best to gaze inland, at cornfields and woods, and the old 
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windmill yonder, and the farmhouses and cottages whose homely, 
weather-stained faces peer at one over the hedge or through the 
orchard trees. The whitewashed walls of one jsuch homestead of 
the larger kind catch the sun to-day; but they wear a bleak, 
desolate look in spite of it, and one remarks, even from this point, 
the absence of the customary cheerful bustle of farm-life. 

“ There’s never bin no luck about yon farm, soomway,” observes 
Jim. “Tom Balshaw—he’s givin’ up, they say. An’ it’s not more 
nor fifteen year back sin’ owd John Tyrer had to clear out. Poor 
owd John !—I mind it weel. His heart were i’ th’ place.” 

He straightens himself, looking absently towards the dismal 
white walls. 

“See yo’ yon gate theer, Mrs. Francis? Every day of his life, 
summer or winter, owd John ’ud come an’ lean ower that gate— 
lookin’ up an’ down’s fields. An’ if anybody axed him what were 
to-do, th’ owd chap ’ud say‘ Dunnot crops look fine?’ An’ when’s 
missus ’ud come an’ sauce him fur bidin’ out so late, an’ not comin’ 
in fur ’s tay, he’d retch out ’s hand to her an’ ketch her by th’ 
sleeve. ‘I’m lookin’ at crops, he’d say. ‘Eh, they're shappin’ 
well. Sitha missus, dunnot they look to be coomin’ on wonder- 
ful?’ An’ th’ owd lass ’ud whisk sleeve out of ’s hand, and let fly 
at him wi’ her apron. 

“«Coom in, wilto?’ hoo’dsay. ‘Thou’rt nobbut a noddy—theer’s 
nought to be seen.’ An’ wan half o’ th’ time theer weren’t nought, 
yo known. Well, but when th’ poor owd lady drew away* John 
seemed to goo silly a’together—he geet drinkin’ a good bit, an’ 
never seemed to tak’ no notice o’ how things was goin’ o’ th’ farm, 
an’ never did a hand’s turn o’ work. But weet or dry, fuddled or 
sober, th’ owd lad ’ud find his road somehow to yon gate, an’ theer 
he’d stan’ lookin’ at ’s fields. Weel, he geet behind in th’ rent, 
an’ th’ agent barged, and Squire coom an’ talked to him, but all 
weren't no good. An’ then he geet behind all roads, an’ at last he 
were sowd up, an’ then he ’ad to go, poor chap, fur he couldn’t work 
th’ farm wi’out stock, yo’ known. Weel, owd Robert Balshaw, 
Tom’s feyther, he were took on as tenent. A big wutherin’ felly 
he were, rough an’ ’ard, an’ never a good word fur nobry. One 
Saturday arternoon Robert was goin’ round fro’ one place to 
another wi’ a sharp look to see as all wur reet, an’ a sharp word or 
happen a blow fur th’ lads if aught were wrung. An’ comin’ by 
yon gate theer, he saw some mak’ of an odd-lookin’ figure stood up 
again it. 

“*Hello!’ shouts he, ‘ what are yo’ doin’ ’ere, you? This here’s 
private property.’ 


* Died. 
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“Weel, who should it be but owd John? Th’ owd lad looked up 
quite dazy like—he weren’t fuddled for a wonder. 

“*T’m nobbut lookin’ at th’ crops, Robert, says he. ‘I’m noan 
hurtin’ nobry,’ 

«“«Eh, it’s you, John, is’t? Weel, an’ what are yo’ lookin’ at 
crops for? They’re not yo’r crops as how ’tis.’ 

“* Nay, Robert,’ says John, ‘they’re noan o’ mine now. They’re 
yours, says he; an’ he turned his head aside an’ brast out a-cryin’, 
Eh, I’ve heerd Robert tell th’ tale mony a time. ‘They’re yours,’ 
says John, an’ geet agate o’ cryin’ same as a child.” 

Jim meditates for a moment, and then returns to his work. 

“Ts that all? Ah, poor old fellow! What did he do, then ?” 

“ Eh, he gave ower at artera bit, Robert said. He wiped his e’en 
wi’ his owd tattered coat-sleeve, an’ wandered off. Robert called 
arter him to coom in an’ have a sup o’ summat warm, but he didn’t 
tak’ no notice.” 

Clearly this is the end of the story, and indeed one has no heart 
to follow the poor old dirty pathetic rascal on his lonely way, or to 
ask what has become of him. One knows already what his fate has 
been: the workhouse or the grave. 

“They owd folk once they’n getten a maggot i’ th’ yead theer’s 
no gettin’ it out again,” pursues Jim presently. “There was an 
owd woman I knowed once—see yo’ yon little red breek ’ouse 
yon t’ th’ left, ma’am? Weel, hoo lived theer wi’ her ’usban’ an’ 
daughter—daughter took in washin’ an’ kept em’ all. Th’ owd 
mon was bed-rid fur years afore he deed, an’ his missus were 
that bad wi’ th’ rheumatiz hoo couldn’t get about at all wi’out 
soombry helped her. But hoo was a sturdy owd body, an’ ivery 
day hoo’d mak’ a shift t’ ’obble into kitchen, leanin’ on th’ lass’s 
arm, an’ hoo’d get through a mony little odd jobs—washin’ up, 
an’ starchin’ fine things, an’ theer was days hoo could even do a 
bit of ironin’. An’ while hoo was agate o’ workin’ hoo’d skrike out 
one thing or another t’ th’ owd mon in’s bed i’ t’other room, 
‘Ow doesto find thysel’?’ hoo’d say, an’ th’ owd lad ‘ud say, 
‘Gettin’ on nicely ’—allus th’ same,even when he wur deein’. An’ 
th’ missus ’ud say, ‘ Reet, Tummas, keep thysel’ weel lapt up.’ An’ 
when Jinny their daughter ’ud coom in hoo’d bid her run an’ see 
as feyther wur weel lapt up, till th’ lass ud very near lose patience. 
‘He canna be ought elze, hoo’d grumble. ‘I’ve lapped him round 
an’ covered him up, time an’ again, an’ yo’ know, mother, he can 
scarce stir, so how’s he to unlap hissel’?’ Eh, but nought ’ud 
serve but hoo mun run an’ see. ‘Feyther’s happen cowd, th’ owd 
lady ’ud say; ‘we munnot have him cowd” . . . Hoo wasa 
funny owd body. They was Roman Catholics, yo’ known, an’ when 
th’ priest ’ud coom to ’earken to th’ owd mon’s confession, he’d g 
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into th’ room an’ shut door to keep out th’ folks. But th’ missus 
‘ud shout out to her ’usband, ‘Mind an’ dunnot forget th’ ill- 
temper yo’ was in t’other day.’ ‘A’ reet, he’d say, patient like; 
an’ hoo’d be still a bit, an’ then hoo’d call out again. ‘ Hasto 
towd as thou said ‘Dom’ to Jinny?’ ‘Naw, says th’ owd lad, 
‘but I will now.’ Wan day th’ priest lost patience, an’ he opened 
door and bid ’er leave her ’usband to mak’ ’s confession in peace, 
an’ to think of her own sins. ‘I'll be coomin’ to yo’ presently, 
says he. ‘ A’ reet,’ says hoo, ‘we’s find yo’ summat too. We're a’ 
sinners i’ this cote, says hoo. Eh, Jinny said priest couldn’t help 
but laugh at her. 

“Weel, a two-three year ago poor owd Tummas deed, an’ they 
laid him out very nice, yo’ known, wi’ a fine linen sheet ower him, 
an’ a handkercher ower ’s face, an’ a little dish o’ salt upon his 
breast to keep him fro’ swellin’. He made a lovely corpse—yo’ 
could ha kep’ him a month, they said. Th’ poor owd woman were 
set in a corner watchin’, an’ when hoo saw Jinny carryin’ away 
blankets fro’ th’ bed, hoo says, ‘ Nay, Jinny,’ says hoo, ‘thou mun 
leave blankets, elze feyther ’1l be cowd.’ ‘ Eh, mother,’ says Jinny, 
eryin’, poor lass, ‘he’s cowd enough as how ’tis. He'll noan want 
blankets now.’ An’ t’ mother looked round so pitiful. ‘I could 
ha’ liked him to be weel lapped up, says hoo. ‘Did thee say as 
feyther was cowd?’ ‘’Ark at her!’ says Jinny, wiping her e’en. 
‘ Ay, mother, he’s cowd, for sure, an’ he'll never be warm no more 
i this world.’ An’ th’ owd lass didna seech to hinder her then, but 
when they was gettin’ her to bed that neet, ‘Eh, Jinny,’ hoo said, 
‘I wish feyther had blankets on’s bed! I canna rest fur thinkin’ 
on him so cowd. Run an’ lap him up, love, do.’ ‘ Mother, 
mother,’ says Jinny, ‘he’s dead, dunnot yo’ know he’s dead? An’ 
corpses dunnot want blankets. Coom an’ lay yo’ down, an’ [ll 
get in aside o’ yo’ fur theer’s a dale to do to-morrow, an’ I’m 
awful tired.’ Th’ poor lass was near wore out wi’ watchin’ an’ doin’ 
fur th’ owd man, yo’ known. A two-three o’ the neighbours was 
theer, an’ between ’em they persuaded th’ owd lady to lay down, 
an’ then they went their ways a’ whoam, an’ Jinny set a leet in th’ 
feyther’s chamber, an’ left door oppen, an’ geet into bed aside of 
her mother. Hoo weren’t asleep above an hour or two when hoo 
started up, freetened to death: th’ owd woman was noan i’ th’ 
room! Well, yo’ known, hoo’d never made a step by hersel’ fur 
years an’ years; t’ one leg was all drew up wi’ the rheumatiz—but 
hoo’d made a shift to get out o’ bed some road, an’ hoo’d takken 
biggest blanket off wi’ her. Up jumps Jinny in a turble to-do, an’ 
runs to next room. An’ theer was her mother i’ her neet-dress, 
leanin’ ower th’ corpse, an’ lappin’ it up, an’ tuckin’ blanket a’ 
round. Jinny was that scared hoo couldn’t so mich as call out— 
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but th’ owd woman was talkin’ a’ th’ time. ‘Thou’lt soon be warm 
now, mon,’ says hoo; ‘ we’s mak’ thee a bit comfortabler. Eh, I 
couldn’t rest an’ think o’ thee layin’ ’ere wi’ nobbut sheet ower 
thee. An’ then hoo stooped ower him— Arto gettin’ warmer, 
Tummas ?’ says hoo, an’ hoo feels of his hands, an’ then hoo give an 
awful cry. ‘He’s cowd!’ hoo says, ‘eh, he’s cowd! my poor owd 
lad’s cowd, an’ he'll never get warm again 7’ this world!’ An’ hoo 
seemed to get wake all at once, an’ tummelled down o’ th’ bed atop 
o’ th’ corpse. Poor Jinny ran out for help—but when hoo geet 
back it were too late: her mother had went out like the snuft of a 
candle. Th’ two owd folks was laid out o’ th’ wan bed—poor Jinny 
put blanket ower them, hoo did—an’ they was buried 7’ th’ same 
grave.” 

Jim stoops once more over his star-grass. A lark, starting up 
almost from beneath my feet, begins to trill out his jubilant song ; 
the cows are lowing yonder in the field, and the distant sound of 
children’s voices is borne to my ear as they patter along the sandy 
lane on their way from school. All the world is alive and merry; 
and the sun must even now be shining on the sod beneath which 
the old couple sleep. 


M. E. Francis. 


THE INVESTOR'S LAST HOPE, 


« \ tous les ouvriers qui travaillent en commun sur le grand chantier du Pro- 
grés, la postérité devra joindre dans sa reconnaisance deux classes entiéres sans 
lesquelles le dix-neuviéme siécle n’aurait rien fait, ou peu de chose. Je veux 
parler des agioteurs et des folliculaires. 

** L’agiotage est flétri par les moralistes épais de la gérontocratie, les prédica- 
teurs des: vieux dogmes l’anathématisent ; les poétes de la routine le flagellent 4 
coups d’alexandrins. Les gouvernements ne sont pas encore bien fixés sur ses 
dangers et ses mérites ; ils le poussent, l’arrétent, l’encouragent et le découra- 
gent par intermittence; aujourd’hui lui bitissant des temples et demain lui jetant 
la porte au nez. Mais la posterité, qui verra plus clair que nous dans nos affaires, 
rendra justice 4 la sublime invention de l’Ecossais Law. L’agiotage est l’art de 
rassembler les petits capitaux pour faire de grandes choses. C’est lui qui a eréé 
les routes royales de France en 1720 et tous les chemins de fer de l'Europe vers 
1850. . . . L’agiotage a ses défants et ses dangers, ses caprices et ses injus- 
tices. I] a fait des victimes ; la vapeur en fait aussi. I] nous aménera peut-étre 
un jour ou l’autre quelque crise désagréable, ot l'on verra l'Europe incommodée 
par une pléthore de papier. Mais la circulation de ce papier dont l’agiotage nous 
inonde aura eréé des richesses durables. Les isthmes seront percés, les montagnes 
seront éventrées, les fleuves canalisés, les villes assainies, les marais desséchés, les 
pentes reboisées ; la terre sera un séjour plus habitable et la somme de biens qui 
est le patrimoine commun de tous les hommes aura doublé. Nos descendants 
béniront alors ces manieurs d’argent que la gérontocratie traite avec un dédain 
sublime, lorsqu’elle n’a pas d’actions a leur demander.” 


Tue foregoing passage, which describes the benefits wrought in 
the service of man by “l’agiotage” so picturesquely that every 
company promoter ought to know it by heart, was written some 
thirty years ago by M. Edmond About. It was not contained in 
Le Roi des Montagnes—though readers of that delightful romance 
will remember that the famous brigand was himself a joint-stock 
concern, and prided himself on the lucid simplicity of his balance- 
sheets and the regularity of his dividends—but in Le Progrés, one 
of those works in which M. About has once more proved that the 
soporific properties of most economic and scientific writings must 
be debited, not to the subjects, but to those who handle them. 

It is, however, at once evident that in pronouncing this brilliant 
eulogy on the practical results of company promoting, the French 
economist was looking at the matter from the point of view of the 
world at large rather than from that of the shareholder. In congratu- 
lating Law’s invention on the increase that it has added to the sum 
of the general prosperity and comfort of mankind, he has looked 
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upon the prosperity of those investors, by the union of whose 
“petits capitaux ” this revolution has been effected, as a matter of 
rather secondary importance. As a philosopher, writing with the 
object of forwarding general improvement, and knowing only too 
well that no improvement was ever yet effected without entailing 
a certain amount of suffering and loss on somebody, he was justified 
in passing lightly over the woes of the “ victims” who have been 
sacrificed by the development of the joint-stock system. And 
he is also supported by the attitude of mankind in general in 
its practical dealings with corporations and companies. It has been 
said that a company has neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to 
be damned, but it is equally true that most people regard it as an 
entity so abstract that the usual laws of morality and honesty do 
not affect their relations with it. Many a churchwarden, and many 
a pattern of commercial integrity, who would cut off his right hand 
rather than cheat his neighbour of sixpence, would readily,and with- 
out the least conception that he was violating any of the provisions 
of the Decalogue, devise all sorts of Machiavelian contrivances for 
the purpose of conveying a Skye-terrier, wrapped up in rugs, and 
without fee or ticket, from London to the seaside. Like a Govern- 
ment, the shareholder is fair game for robbery on the part of the 
most righteous. 

This, however, is an evil which can only be cured by the natural 
course of human development, and investors can but hope for the 
day when the conviction will dawn on mankind in general that 
there is no real moral difference between cheating a person or a 
corporate body of persons. The more serious pitfalls which beset 
the path of joint-stock enterprise are dug by the fraud, not of cus- 
tomers, but of vendors and promoters at the time of the company’s 
inception, and of its managing officers during the course of its 
active career. On these points legislative interference is sorely 
needed. It will not do always to point to the blessings conferred 
on humanity at large by the works carried out by the union of 
small capitals for the performance of great enterprises. Unless the 
enterprises are successful, not only in the general interest, but also 
in that of the shareholders whose savings furnished the necessary 
sinews, it is evident that a pause in joint-stock activity will be in- 
evitable, and that the stream of blessings described by M. About 
will be turned off at the main. Moreover, apart from the material 
benefits conferred on the world by the formation of companies, it 
must not be forgotten that the joint-stock system is of the highest 
importance as a social factor. Just as you can turn the most dis- 
afiected revolutionary into a bigoted patriot by giving him an acre 
of land, so the working-man is best taught to look with tem- 
perate discretion at questions which sometimes set capital and 
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labour by the ears by investing his savings in joint-stock concerns, 
and so becoming a fraction of a capitalist. The British workman 
is said to have weighed Socialism in the balance already and found 
it wanting, condemning it as an unworkable device, which would 
starve good labour to feed bad, but there can be no doubt that our 
system, social, political, and commercial, would be strengthened and 
knit together in a most opportune manner, if the savings of arti- 
zans could be entrusted, with any reasonable hope of safety, to in- 
vestments in joint-stock enterprises, instead of being poured into 
the Post Office Savings Banks in ever-increasing volume—to the 
discomfiture of Chancellors of the Exchequer, who see before them 
the day when a reduction of the interest on these deposits will be- 
come an imperative necessity. Hitherto the investor has been like 
a sheep in the hands of the shearer, and as a natural consequence 
investments in ordinary trading concerns are looked on very much 
askance by prudent capitalists ; and the accumulated savings of the 
nation have been left idle on the hands of the banks, or are either 
invested in Consols or some security that is hall-marked by 
the approval of the Trustees Act, or else find their way into mining 
shares and kindred ventures. For if all investment, save in gilt- 
edged securities with their despicably small return, is but a gamble 
—why not gamble out-and-out and play for a big stake? So the 
small investor reasons, and logically enough, but his conclusion 
leads him down a dangerous path. 

Lately, however, it has dawned upon certain enterprising minds 
that something might possibly be done towards checking the 
power of the company promoter to fleece the investing sheep, 
and with this object in view a Departmental Committee was 
appointed by the Board of Trade to “inquire what amendments 
are necessary in the Act relating to Joint Stock Companies 
Incorporated with Limited Liability under the Companies Acts, 
1862 to 1890.” This Committee was formed under Mr. Bryce’s 
auspices, and was composed of men who were well-known as 
experts in the matter of company wreckage. Unfortunately, most 
of them had learnt their lesson in the wrong school. Every 
business man knows that the worst opinion that one can get on a 
practical point is that of a lawyer, in whose mind considerations 
not only of common sense, but of justice, have to bow down 
before cuveat emptor and all the rest of the legal rigmarole. Now 
of this Committee, fully half the members were lawyers, and, as 
a natural consequence, its Report, which was looked for as the 
document which was at last to give the investor some chance of 
venturing his savings in joint-stock enterprise without fear of 
fraud, turns out to be little but a piece of ingenious, but prac- 
tically futile, tinkering. The legal mind, owing to the very facts 
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of its existence, cannot bend itself to the prevention of injustice 
If there were no injustice, we should require no law. In the 
Cloister and the Hearth the young monk was horrified by the 
prospective loss of his occupation, when Denys of Burgundy 
clapped him on the shoulder and cried, “Courage, camarade, le 
diable est mort”; and on the same principle there would be 
lamentation in the Law Courts’ end of Fleet Street if humanity 
were suddenly to wake up to the conclusion that honesty is really, 
after all, the best policy. By the exercise of its ordinary func- 
tions, the legal mind is trained not to prevent dishonesty, but to 
cure it—after so many visits and consultations and operations 
that the patient, when restored to morality, has nothing left to 
make restitution withal; so that at the last nobody is better off 
but the doctor. 

Besides the lawyers, the only class that was strongly represented 
on the Committee was that of the accountants. Now the duties of 
auditors to the shareholders, whose servants they are nominally 
supposed to be, is a very delicate question in these days, and one 
which ought to have been dealt with definitely and drastically by 
any body that pretended to have taken the question of company 
law reform earnestly in hand. So that, without for a moment im- 
puting self-interested bias to any of the learned lawyers and skilled 
accountants, who sat on this Committee, the ordinary layman 
may be excused for having expected but little practical result from 
the labours of a body mainly composed of these classes. 

And when we turn from the contemplation of the Committee’s 
personnel to its Report, any such misgivings are more than justified. 
It opens with a statement of general principles, in which the possi- 
bilities of the Committee’s utility are practically given away at the 
outset. “It isa trite observation,” it remarks sagaciously, “that 
legislation cannot protect people from the consequences of their 
own imprudence, recklessness, or want of experience. The Legisla- 
ture cannot supply people with prudence, judgment, or business 
habits. It must be remembered that the majority of companies 
are honestly formed for carrying on a legitimate, though it may be 
a speculative, enterprise or business, and the business is conducted 
with honesty and reasonable ability and judgment. In conse- 
quence partly of the facilities which exist for the formation of 
companies in this country, a vast amount of foreign enterprise and 
foreign business comes to England. . . . According to the re- 
cent Report of the Board of Trade, there were, in the United King- 
dom, in April, 1894, 18,361 companies with a paid-up capital of 
£1,035,029,835. . . . The number of persons who are inter- 
ested, either as shareholders or bond or debenture holders, in these 
companies is of course enormous. It is obvious that legislation 
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affecting interests of this magnitude and widespread character 
demands great caution and care. Restrictive provisions, which 
may have the effect of either curtailing the facilities for the forma- 
tion of companies which bring’so much business to England, or of 
embarrassing the administration of companies, or deterring the best 
class of men from becoming directors, are not to be lightly enter- 
tained.” 

Most of us have heard of the Irish peasant woman who made a 
loss on every egg that she sold, but explained that she made the 
business pay in the end, owing to the quantity of the eggs that she 
turned over; and it must surely have been from this time-honoured 
chestnut that the Committee was plagiarizing when it argued that 
the enormous interests involved by a system which is admittedly 
stuffed full of abuses and honeycombed with frauds, constitute a 
reason for dealing gently with those frauds and abuses. Because there 
are a thousand millions of British capital involved in joint-stock 
enterprise, therefore we must approach the subject of purifying 
this Augean stable with so much “caution and care” that nothing 
but an occasional cobweb can possibly be removed. Such an 
argument refutes itself, and needs no comment. As to the Com- 
mittee’s comforting assurance that the majority of companies are 
honestly formed, and are conducted with honesty, ability, and 
judgment, one might fairly urge that, even if this were so, it 
would afford but meagre consolation to those who were so unfor- 
tunate as to be connected with the dishonest minority. An 
investor who had lost money in a fraudulent concern is not 
reimbursed by the contemplation of the prosperity and success of 
Guinness & Co. Human nature being human, such comfort would 
only increase his irritation. But this is by the way, for the Com- 
mittee’s assurance will not hold water. A Report was recently 
issued by the Board of Trade on the working of the Companies’ 
(Winding-up) Act of 1890, giving some very instructive figures on 
the subject of the number of companies which come to grief. This 
is a sort of document which might have been expected to be very 
useful to a Committee appointed to inquire into the necessity for 
amending company law, and to engage its earnest study and 
attention. And it is evident that the Committee knew of its 
existence, and turned over its pages, for the figures showing the 
amount of capital invested in joint-stock concerns are taken from 
it. But an extract from the Report will, perhaps, justify the 
inference that if the Committee had studied it rather more closely 
they would not have been so unctuously satisfied with the results 
of the status quo. “The number of companies in which winding- 
up proceedings were commenced during the year 1893 was in pro- 
portion to the number of new companies registered 43°65 per cent., 
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while, as compared with the total number of companies on the 
register, it was 632 per cent. The total number of liquidations 
during the two years 1892 and 1893 was nearly equal to one-half 
of the number of companies formed during the same period. Be- 
sides these, a large number of new companies annually prove 
abortive, and cease to exist without coming into liquidation, being 
dissolved under the Act of 1880, and thus removed from the 
register; or, in some cases where that Act does not apply, re- 
maining there as moribund companies. If the figures of the past 
year are taken as a basis, it would appear that in one or other of 
these methods nearly two-thirds of all the companies formed fail 
to establish themselves as permanent enterprises. It would 
appear, however, that the proportion of companies which were 
established on a permanent footing during 1893 was exceptionally 
small as compared with the immediately preceding years. 

The general result as to the ten years, 1884-93 is, that out of the 
new companies registered, only 43°33 per cent. remain in existence 
for a reasonable period.” 

If to this 43} per cent. which collapse soon after their appear- 
ance we add those which do not come to an abrupt conclusion, 
but drag on a decrepit existence, ever on the verge of bankruptcy, it 
is evident that the “majority” of honest and well-managed companies 
to which the Committee so proudly pointed is as narrow and eva- 
nescent as that famous majority with which Lord Rosebery was 
prepared to beat down the walls of his gilded dungeon. 

The danger of “ restrictive provisions which may have the effect 
of deterring the best class of men from becoming directors” is a 
bogey which is always brought to the front when the question of 
amending the company laws is raised. Sir Courtenay Boyle, in 
the introduction to the Board of Trade Report quoted above, after 
making some very useful suggestions, many of which are embodied 
in the Committee’s Draft Bill, calls attention to the danger of 
“frightening away honest directors,” and there seems to be a general 
belief that measures which are designed to check fraud may only 
succeed in checking honesty. This theory, in so far as it is seri- 
ously entertained, simply implies that those who hold it have des- 
paired of law and law-makers. It is a reductio ad ubsurdum of 
justice. If measures cannot be devised which will make fraudulent 
company promoting difficult, without being at the same time so ill- 
framed and ill-expressed that their provisions may be used at any 
moment for hauling Lord Stalbridge or Sir John Pender into the 
dock at the Old Bailey, the sooner we confess that our legal and 
commercial systeis are played out, the better. If this is so there is 
nothing else to be done but to adopt Socialism outright, to “ nation- 
alize” the instruments of production and everything else, and to 
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appoint Mr. Keir Hardie Chairman of Great Britain, Limited. But 
we have not really come to that pass yet. Honest directors are 
frightened now, not because the law is strict, but because it is 
vague. They want a definite lead to guide them, to know exactly 
what are their responsibilities and their duties to the shareholders 
—what are the conditions which must be complied with by those 
who wish to avoid suspicion and blame. If directors only knew 
how and where they stood it is more than probable that the present 
dearth of capable men prepared to sit on Boards, so far from being 
intensified, would vanish altogether, and there would be no further 
necessity for that directorial pluralism which is now a serious evil. 
Moreover, by leaving loopholes for fraud, lest honest men be 
frightened, the company law encourages rascals to plunder the 
public, with the result that the mere fact that a man is a director 
of any concern, except perhaps the great railways, banks, and in- 
surance companies, causes him to be looked upon with suspicion 
by the muddle-headed multitude, which has no means of distin- 
guishing between good and bad. But if only our reformers would 
let their courage overcome their cynicism this stigma might be 
removed, and the directorial position might be one of honour as 
well as emolument. 

The Committee, however, having thus tied its own hands at the 
outset, went on gingerly and with all the caution that it had pre- 
mised as necessary in dealing with its subject. Sir Courtenay 
Boyle had suggested “the strengthening of the criminal law in 
cases of fraud,” and his Report on the working of the Winding-Up 
Act contains many instructive examples of its shortcomings. 
The following story is too good to remain hidden in the pages of 
a Board of Trade document. “A public examination in the 
matter of a bankrupt in the Manchester Court contains some in- 
teresting particulars of the manner in which attempts are made to 
defraud the public by excessive valuations. The debtor carried on 
an unprofitable business as a bleacher, which he endeavoured to 
form a company to purchase and work. It was admitted that the 
assets were worth little over £500. The price payable to the 
vendor was £2,500, viz., £500 in cash and £2,000 in shares. The 
attempt was not successful. Two months later another attempt 
was made to form a company to purchase the same property for 
£5,000, viz., £2,000 in cash and £3,000 in shares. This also failed. 
But a third attempt, made more publicly a few months later, was 
more successful. This time the public were invited to pay £5,000 
in cash and £10,000 in shares for the same property, and upon this 
basis the company was formed, although its capital was only im- 
perfectly subscribed. The debtor, on being asked to explain these 
proceedings, stated that he had been advised by another person 
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(also a bankrupt) that a £10,000 prospectus was not worth sending 
out to the public, and that if 1 would leave it in his hands he 
would float the business for me. I left it entirely in his hands.’ 
At the close of the examination the Registrar remarked ‘that a 
more abominable attempt to impose upon the public he had never 
known. It was a gross attempt at fraud.’ There does not, how- 
ever,” continues the report, “appear to be any provision in the 
criminal law which would affect such a case, while civil pro- 
ceedings could only mean useless costs.” To the lay mind this 
eloquent extract is almost sutticient proof that there must be 
something wrong with the criminal law, but our Committee airily 
(lismisses the subject by remarking that “the question whether 
there is any deficiency in the criminal law which requires amend- 
ment has not been brought before your Committee or discussed by 
them. They therefore express no opinion upon it.” And there is 
an end of the matter. 

The Committee, however, really takes off its coat when it comes 
to the question of allotment on insufficient capital—“a cause 
which has probably occasioned more loss to the public than any 
other in connection with joint-stock companies.” The lengths 
to which directorial fatuity will go in this direction are almost 
incredible. There is on record the case of a concern pleasantly 
named Varieties, Limited; “the nominal capital was £100,000, 
and the bond fide subscription upon allotment was £5,184. The 
Directors decided to go to allotment, although the payment to the 
promoter was to be £87,000, but two of their number resigned on 
the ground that, as was obvious, the subscription was insutfticient.” 
Our reformers, therefore, recommend in their Report that “a 
minimum subscription on which directors will proceed to allot- 
ment be prescribed by the Articles or Memorandum, and named 
in the prospectus; and that no allotment be made unless the 
prescribed amount, or if no amount be prescribed the whole 
share capital be subscribed, and a certain portion paid up.” The 
recommendation is very nice and sensible as far as it goes, but it 
stops short too soon, in that it leaves all the responsibility of 
fixing this minimum to the directors. This is unfortunate from 
the point of view of the public interest, seeing that there is 
nothing to prevent ten per cent. of the total capital or some 
other such entirely inadequate sum, from being “ prescribed” as 
the minimum amount which must be subscribed, and also from 
the point of view of the directors, who want a definite lead on 
these points. Moreover, on turning to the Committee’s Draft Bill, 
it is astonishing to find that the provisions of the Section which 
deals with this avowedly most important evil, may be waived by 
applicants “after notice in writing given to him of the deficiency 
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of the subscription and before allotment.” Why should such a 
loophole as this be left for the benefit of the wily promoter? He 
will be quick enough to use it, finding specious reasons to account 
for the small amount of the applications, and to prove that “the 
exceptionally favourable chance of investing in an absolutely 
sound and extraordinarily remunerative enterprise must not be 
lost owing to a mere technical point, which the applicants can set 
aside by a stroke of the pen,” and so on. Perhaps the Committee 
was afraid of treating the investor like a fool. The investor is not 
a bigger fool than anybody else, but ignorance of the pitfalls of 
joint-stock enterprise is only to be expected in those who have 
not had some experience in the matter. It is absurd to tell the 
investor that he must take care of himself, and talk to him about 
caveat emptor. The Government might just as well-leave off 
stamping coins, and tell us that if we do not know a piece of fine 
gold when we see it, we ought to, and that in future we must 
accept change at our own risk. 

The manner in which the question of overloading a company’s 
capital owing to the profits of intermediaries and nominal ven- 
dors is dealt with in more satisfactory style. The Committee 
“have endeavoured to get at a real vendor, and to require disclo- 
sure of the purchase-money payable to him and the amount pay- 
able to every promoter or intermediate purchaser before the pro- 
perty reaches the company, and also the amount payable for com- 
mission for placing or underwriting.” This is admirable, especially 
as any “waiver” by investors is to be declared void, and the 
Report is fully justified in adding that “if this clause is suc- 
cessful in achieving its object, any person subscribing on the faith 
of a prospectus will be placed in possession of at least the most 
material facts for his guidance.” Even this good piece of work, 
however, is more than half spoilt by our reformers, who recom- 
mend that their proposal “should be confined to a prospectus 
which invites subscriptions from the public, and should not apply 
to any circular or notice inviting private subscriptions,” though 
they confess themselves that “the distinction between the two 
cases is rather dangerous ground, and attords a possible loophole 
for evasion.” 

Having thus disposed of the prospectus and the allotment ques- 
tions, the next reform discussed is that of the first statutory meet- 
ing. Hitherto this gathering, which has to be held within four 
months after registration of the Memorandum of Association, has 
been either a farce or a formality. The Committee would like to 
make it a reality, and to use it for enabling the shareholders to 
review their position and prospects. Accordingly it recommends 
that “a full statement or report, certified by at least two direc- 
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tors of the company, and as to certain financial matters by the audi- 
tors, be prepared and forwarded to the shareholders at least seven 
days before the meeting. In this report the directors will be re- 
quired to state their views on the position and prospects of the 
company, and in particular whether they have any reason to ques- 
tion the good faith of the undertaking or the truth of the state- 
ments in the prospectus.” The shareholders are invited to discuss 
the report, appoint a committee of investigation, and “if it appears 
that there are any legal grounds for claiming rescission or reforma- 
tion of the contracts upon which the company’s undertaking is 
based” do so, or wind up at once if they prefer it. 

This notion of having the company thus thoroughly overhauled 
at the outset is obviously excellent, but the inspection will lose all 
its value if it is really put into the hands of the directors and 
auditors, as proposed by the Committee. Is it likely that the direc- 
tors and auditors whose names appeared on the prospectus 
will be very zealous after the discovery of facts which will show 
that this document contained untruthful statements ? Are directors 
the right people to criticize the “good faith” of an undertaking to 
which they have already given their guarantee by accepting a 
seat on its Board? Punch has told us of a novelist who always 
get such nice notices of his romances by reviewing them himself, 
and it is easy to imagine the mellifluous flow of laudatory eloquence 
that would result from a director’s inquiry into the “ position and 
prospects” of the undertaking that he had hatched and taken 
under his wing. 

Who, then, is to make this scrutiny? The Committee answer 
the question themselves, on the very same page of their Report. 
They observe that they have “dismissed from their consideration 
every suggestion for a public inquiry by the Registrar, or other 
official authority, into the soundness, good faith, and prospects of 
the undertaking at this or any other stage of a company’s forma- 
tion.” Quite so. But, with all due deference, only a public 
official can give any such report which will be of any real value. 
Such a system would be expensive, it is urged; but there is also 
reason to believe that it would save thousands of pounds in the 
long run. “It would be an attempt to throw what ought to be the 
responsibility of the individual on the shoulders of the State.” 
But it is the duty of the State to protect the individual from rob- 
bery, or to what end does the policeman tramp his beat ? It “ would 
give a fictitious and unreal sense of security to the investor.” But 
why? Investors would know perfectly well that such a scrutiny 
can no more ensure the ultimate prosperity of the concern, than 
a medical examination of a man of thirty can ensure that he will 
never break his leg. All that it could tell them, and all that they 
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would ask to hear from it, would be that their company did not 
start on false pretences. It would give them, in short, just that 
security which the Committee endeavoured to compass for them by 
insisting on full disclosures of certain definite facts in the prospec- 
tus. But unless these full disclosures are checked by an indepen- 
dent authority, they will only serve to bewilder the wits of the 
intending investor. 

An interesting reform is proposed in the matter of registration 
of mortgages and charges created by a company. Such mortgages 
are to be void as against the company’s creditors unless so regis- 
tered. This, however, does not concern the shareholders directly, 
though it may be noted in passing that here also a loophole is left 
by the provision that “it shall not be necessary to register liens 
by law or charges created in the ordinary course of business ”— 
which may mean anything. The limitation of the borrowing 
powers of a company to a certain fixed proportion of its capital is 
an urgently-needed reform, and would prevent many a moribund 
concern from sinking deeper and deeper into the mire of bank- 
ruptcy by heaping one debenture issue on another. This is just 
one of the points on which directors would welcome a definite 
lead. But the Committee “are of opinion that it would be 
impracticable to attempt to fix any such proportion.” Another mat- 
ter which requires to be settled definitely, is the question of the 
principles and conditions on which revenue may be divided as 
profit. The Committee gives us a very interesting little disqui- 
sition on this delicate matter, but finally recommends that “if it 
be thought desirable to formulate the law on this subject, the 
question be referred to a small body of experts specially appointed 
for the purpose.” This ditfidence really amounts to false modesty. 
Was not the Committee a sufficiently expert body of experts? 
And if not,—que diable fait-il done dans cette galere? To sum 
the matter up, the Committee have presented the world with a 
discussion on company law which is of great interest from an 
academic point of view, and whenever they gave themselves a free 
hand their suggestions are eminently sensible and practical. But 
they limited the scope of their reforms so strictly by the roseate 
view that they took of joint-stock enterprize as it is, and by their 
terror of frightening honest men by making fraud too difficult, 
that if their recommendations become law as they stand, investors 
will find that the old pitfalls are practically as deep as ever, and 
will be well advised if they stick to Consols. 
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THE ELEPHANT IN POLITICS. 


Lorp CoKE, in that most delightful of law books, The Institutes of 
the Laws of England, deals at length with the High Court of 
Parliament. After mentioning its origin and dwelling on its con- 
stitution and powers, he goes on to discuss certain properties of the 
elephant that every Parliament man ought to have. This passage 
is a very notable cne, and seems to show that Lord Coke had nearly 
as great an appreciation of the elephant as Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
Not only does he quote with approval the statement in a Roll of 
Parliament that a Parliament man ought to have three qualities 
of the elephant, but adds two other elephantine qualities of his 
own invention. The passage is, however, so remarkable that I 
will quote it at length and verbatim: ‘‘ It appeareth in a Parliament 
roll,” says Lord Coke, “that the Parliament being, as hath been 
said, called convmune concilium, every member of the House being 
a counsellor, should have three properties of the elephant ; first, that 
he hath no gall; secondly, that he is inflexible, and cannot bow; 
thirdly, that he is of a most ripe and perfect memory; which 
properties as there it is said, ought to be in every member of the 
great council of Parliament. First, to be without gail, that is, 
without malice, rancor, heat, and envy, in elephante melancholia 
transit in nutrimentum corporis. Every gallish inclination (if any 
were) should tend to the good of the whole body, the common- 
wealth. Secondly, that he be constant, inflexible, and not to be 
bowed, or turned from the right, either for fear, reward, or favour, 
nor in judgment respect any person. Thirdly, of a ripe memory, 
that they, remembering perils past, might prevent dangers to come, 
as in that roll of Parliament it appeareth. Whereunto we will adde 
two other properties of the elephant, the one, that though they be 
macime virtutis, et maxime intellectus, of greatest strength and 
understanding, tamen gregatim semper incedunt, yet they are soci- 
able and goe in companies; for animalia gregalia non sunt nociva, 
sed animalia solivaga sunt nociva. Sociable creatures that goe in 
flocks or heards are not hurtfull, as deer, sheep, &c., but beasts that 
walk solely, or singularly, as bears, foxes, &c., are dangerous and 
hurtfull, The other, that the elephant is philanthropos, homini 
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erranti viam ostendit, and these properties ought every Parliament 
man to have.” Now, as lawyers know, Lord Coke’s books are all 
works of authority, and in practise nearly as binding as the Statutes 
or the Common Law. This description of the properties which the 
Parliament man ought to have cannot then be passed over lightly or 
with a smile of derision and amazement, but should be conscientiously 
and seriously considered. 

Let us try and see how far the modern Member of Parliament 
comes up to Lord Coke’s standard. The best way to test the 
matter is to take a typical Member of Parliament and apply to 
him the words of the test. Now clearly the most typical Member 
of the present Parliament is the late Leader of the House, and 
present Leader of the Opposition, Sir William Harcourt. He is 
not only by his position but by nature a sort of epitome of the 
whole House. Let us then see how far Sir William Harcourt can 
be said to have the five properties of the elephant “that every 
Parliament man ought to have.” The first is “that he hath no 
gall,” which Lord Coke explains to be “ without malice, heat, or envy,” 
in his composition. Has Sir William Harcourt any gall? People 
who remember his attacks on Mr. Gladstone during the Debates on 
the Public Worship Bill might think he had, but possibly this ebulli- 
tion of gall was only apparent and not real. At any rate, against it 
must be put the way in which Sir William Harcourt reconciled him- 
self to the Parnellites, and with the utmost good temper allowed him- 
self to be stewed in their juice. He called the Land League a “ vile 
conspiracy,” and stated that it was indistinguishable from the Fenian 
organization. He supported the cause of the landlords with eloquence, 
and declared that they had “just as good a right to a fair rent as 
you or I have to the coat upon our back.” Earlier than this he had 
said that “ for himself, not being a ‘Home Ruler,’ he had never 
adopted the idea of governing Ireland according to Irish ideas.” His 
repudiation of the Parnellite ideal indeed went on growing and grow- 
ing till it culminated in the famous outburst at Lowestoft on Decem- 
ber 14th, 1885, when he stated that “ the Tories proposed to govern 
the country by an intimate alliance with men who openly avowed 
their object was the dismemberment of Ireland from England. Was 
it possible the country was going to tolerate such a transaction? 
Liberals must not be in a hurry to turn the Tories out. He would 
let them for a few months stew in their own Parnellite juice, and 
when they stank in the nostrils of the country, as they would stink, 
then the country would fling them, discredited and disgraced, to 
the constituencies, and the nation would pronounce its final 
judgment upon them. They would hear no more of Tory 
reaction for many generations.” Yet so little gall had Sir 
William Harcourt that in two months from the time these words 
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were uttered he was entering office by aid of a Parnellite alliance, and 
he and his colleagues were busy drafting a Home Rule Bill. There 
seems no room for gall in so easy, so forgetting, and so forgiving a 
nature. Possibly, however, Sir William Harcourt does possess gall, 
but like the elephant, if “ any malice, rancor, heat, or envy” is genera- 
ted in him, instead of doing harm it tends “to the good of the whole 
body, the commonwealth,” or let us say of the political Party to 
which he belongs. For example, it has been said that when Sir 
William Harcourt was passed over for the Premiership and a younger, 
and, as he doubtless thought, a somewhat meretricious, rival was put 
in the place he ought to have occupied, a good deal of gall or “ malice, 
rancor, heat, and envy ” was generated in Sir William Harcourt. He 
showed, however, no outward and visible sign of its growth, and we 
may therefore assume that it all went to nourish the Party. 

Next let us apply the second test of the perfect Parliament man. 
That is that he is “constant, inflexible, and not to be bowed, or 
turned from the right either for fear, reward, or favour, nor in judg- 
ment respect any person.” Constant? That is a little difficult, con- 
sidering Sir William Harcourt’s record in regard to Home Rule. 
Inflexible. Not to be bowed or squeezed? Before pronouncing de- 
finitely on this point, we would like to hear the opinion of the heads 
of the Temperance Party and the leaders of the Welsh Members. 
Of course, if they said that Sir William Harcourt was “ inflexible and 
not to be bowed or turned from the right, either for fear, reward, or 
favour,” or by considerations as to votes, Sir William Harcourt must 
be pronounced, in this matter at least, to be truly elephantine. 
“Nor in judgment respect any person.” I believe that Sir William 
Harcourt has this property of the elephant to perfection. It has 
never been reported of him on anything like good authority that he 
respected any person but himself, or cared the least for their judg- 
ment. 

Thirdly, how far does Sir William Harcourt conform to Lord 
Coke’s standard where it requires the Parliament man to be “of a 
ripe memory,” that “remembering perils past (he) might prevent 
dangers to come.” Probably Sir William Harcourt does this. I do 
not think he will ever talk of Parnellite juice again. Certainly he 
has a very “ripe memory” for the Parliamentary peccadilloes of 
others, and is very quick to show how right honourable gentlemen 
opposite committed themselves two years ago. So much for the 
elephantine qualities insisted on by the roll of Parliament. We 
now come to the two properties added by Lord Coke. The first is 
that Parliament men, though they are of the greatest strength and 
understanding, should be sociable and go in companies. In other 
words, they ought to be good Party men. Lord Coke gives as a 
reason for this that “sociable creatures that goe in flocks or heards 
are not hurtfull, as deer, sheep, &c., but beasts that walk solely, or 
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singularly, as bears, foxes, &c., are dangerous and hurtfull.” Well, 
no one can accuse Sir William Harcourt of any behaviour of this 
kind, at any rate in recent years. He is essentially a Party man, 
loving to walk with the rest of the Party sheep. In 1886 he entirely 
resisted all temptation to walk alone, and kept close to the rest of 
the herd. And now that Sir William Harcourt is leader of the 
Gladstonian flock, how entirely he must endorse this remark of Lord 
Coke’s as to the properties of the Parliament man. How he must 
love those Members who go in companies and show a pastoral inno- 
cence of demeanour. How he must dislike those dangerous and 
hurtful Parliament men, who “ walk solely and singularly,” after the 
manner of “ bears and foxes.” No doubt there was once a time when 
Sir William Harcourt walked “ solely and singularly ” like a fox or a 
bear—or shall we say a rogue elephant ?—a variety which seems to 
have been missed in Lord Coke’s analysis. But these times were long 
ago. Twenty years ago and more Sir William Harcourt was the rogue 
elephant of the Liberal Party. Mr. Disraeli was in office and was in- 
troducing a Bill for the regulation of Public Worship. Sir William’s 
chief and most of his followers opposed that Bill. Sir William did not 
care. He blazoned forth his independence in devil-may-care trumpet- 
ings and defied his own leader so fiercely that Parliament, or as Mr, 
Kipling might call it, the dancing-ground of the elephants, became 
an arena in which Mr. Gladstone and the “rogue elephant ” of the 
Liberal Party fought out their differences in single combat, The old 
elephant, however, got the best of it. In one of their great encounters 
Mr, Gladstone complimented his former colleague on his “ rapidly 
and cleverly acquired erudition ” in law and history, and commented 
on a practice of his assailant’s which he cannot be said to have since 
abandoned. This practice, said Mr, Gladstone, is that “whenever any- 
one is opposed to you, you should fix upon him a bad name.” Warm- 
ing to his subject, Mr. Gladstone indulged in an ironical forecast of the 
time when Sir William Harcourt should have sown his Parliamentary 
wild oats, and when his great powers “ will be found to be combined 
with a degree of temper, a degree of wisdom, a degree of considera- 
tion for the feelings of others, a degree of strictness and vigour in 
stating and re-stating the arguments of his opponents, and in fact 
with a consummate attainment of every political virtue that will: 
make my honourable and learned friend outshine and eclipse all 
former notabilities of Parliament.” In the same vein Mr. Gladstone 
alluded to the Liberal Party in connection with Sir William Har- 
court as the Party “to which I believe we both belong.” With 
consummate generosity, Sir William Harcourt forgave this “ set 
down,” and from that time forward worked zealously and amicably 
with his chief to secure the destruction of the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Disraeli, whom he had so recently encumbered with the exuberance 
of his eulogies. Lord Coke would probably have cited this fact as a 
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complete proof of the elephantine character of Sir William Harcourt. 
He had no gall, “ or if any were” it was used up to attack the enemy, 
7.e., the Government of the day, and so went to nourish the whole 
body of the Party. 

Lord Coke’s last test is that the Parliament man, like the elephant, 
should show his path to the wanderer who has lost his way.* Un- 
questionably Sir William Harcourt has patiently, nay, laboriously, 
endeavoured toact up to this elephantine quality. He has repeatedly 
attempted to turn all sorts and conditions of wanderers back to the 
true path. He has tried to trumpet the Liberal Unionists, the Parnel- 
lites, the Independent Labour Party, and even Mr. Dalziel, when his 
stern Republican zeal has outrun his discretion, into the true way. 
Whether the wanderers have ever taken the indicated route is another 
matter. Sir William Harcourt has done his best to act the part of 
the philanthropic elephant. 

So much for Lord Coke’s five properties of the elephant. I should 
like to add one other which he has forgotten. The elephant, as we 
know from Milton’s Paradise Lost, wreathed his lithe proboscis to 
make sport for Adam and Eve. Surely this is a property of the 
elephant that every Parliament man ought to have. Without ques- 
tion Sir William Harcourt has it. He is never better than when he 
is wreathing his lithe proboscis to make sport for the House of Com- 
mons. The nation is delighted and astonished to see the ponderous 
grace with which he picks up the pins of argument, squirts jets of 
water over the naughty boys of the House, or with the utmost 
solemnity puts on a clown’s frill and hat and rides a trick tricycle 
round the arena. Yet still, true tothe elephantine character, he does 
not lose dignity in the performance. It is curious, but a fact, that 
the elephant alone of all beasts can play the buffoon and yet not 
cease to be serious and in the main a creature of dignity. Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt has exactly this faculty. He never loses his dignity, 
and can set the table and the House in a roar without in the least 
compromising his character as a serious Parliament man. 

I shall not attempt to sum up Sir William Harcourt’s qualifica- 
tions to be considered the ideal elephant in politics. That must be 
left to the jury of the nation. I am content in this excursion into 
the regions of Parliamentary Zoology to point out a few of the con-_ 
siderations which should influence the decision. Possibly a more 
exhaustive study of Sir William Harcourt’s speeches, letters, and 
other public utterances would clear the matter up and show beyond 
any shadow of doubt that Sir William Harcourt attains Lord Coke’s 
ideal and possesses to the full the five qualities of the elephant. 


J. St. Lor STRACHEY. 


* According to medieval Zoology, if an elephant had met Mr. Stanley or Cap- 
tain Lugard when either traveller had got out of his reckoning he would have 
politely pointed out the shorest and easiest route to the Nile or the Lakes. 


